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The German Problem 


At last the Allies stand upon the Rhine, and to- 
_& morrow they may be across it. Cologne, the third 
city of the Reich, is already in Allied control, and the 
moment for applying the chosen solution of the German 
problem is at hand. Decisions cannot be much longer 
delayed. But, by all appearances, they have not yet been 
finally made, and there is still an opportunity, though pos- 
sibly fleeting, to plead for a peace that will last. 

There is no intention of reiterating here the arguments 
that The Economist has often used in favour of a policy 
of moderation, Those arguments have not been based on 
any sentimentalism or any pity for the hard fate of the 
German people, still less on any calculating desire to curry 
their favour or to make future use of them in any diplo- 
matic combinations, It has simply been a desire to learn 
the lessons of the Versailles settlement and to insist that 
we should not bite off more than we can chew. Neither 
the American nor the British people will for long enforce 
a settlement that has the double disadvantage of raising 
doubts about its justice and of requiring painful efforts 
for its enforcement, This is not to say that the German 
People ought not to be punished or that they ought not to 

compelled to make heavy material restitution for the 
age they have done—but that these policies should 


be limited in time to the short period during which the 


will and the means to enforcement are likely to be pre- 
sent. The long-period and complete disarmament of 
Germany is an essential requirement, but it would be as 
well to limit the permanent penalties to this one. 

This is a brief summary of an argument which has been 
often repeated and often criticised. Of the more reasonable 
criticisms, two stand out, The first is that a purely 
negative attitude of objecting to other people’s solutions 
of a difficult problem is not enough. Those who say of a 
policy of severity that it will not work should be under the 
obligation of proving that their alternative would work 
better, Moreover, a policy of severity may be only the 
opening phase of a long-term constructive programme for 
re-aligning economic and political forces in Europe in such 
a way that the compact war-making potential of Germany 
will pass away for ever and leave in its place a more stable 
equilibrium which will be able, in due course, to maintain 
itself without external force. If the heavy industry of the 
Ruhr, for example, were in the hands of controllers who 
could be relied upon not to use it for aggresssive purposes, 
the German problem would be largely solved. 

The second line of criticism is that, if the British 
Government were to preach a policy of moderation, it 
would merely alienate all its European Allies, and disrupt 
the Grand Alliance on which the peace depends as much 
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as it does on the disarming of Germany. The European 
nations have been invaded, exploited and crushed. They 
have seen every principle of humanity violated. A veil of 
suffering and bloodshed hangs between them and the old 
ideals of liberalism and democracy and people’s rights. 
Any British attempt to prevent these emotions of passionate 
hatred from finding expression in action would merely 
bring the alliance to an abrupt end and precipitate a 
disaster of the first order. Anything that can be done to 
guard against it should certainly be attempted. ; 

But the preservation of the alliance requires a considera- 
tion of what the Western Allies can tolerate, not merely of 
what the Continental Allies want. To commit ourselves to 
a policy which we shall not, in fact, implement would be 
the worst of all possible ways of keeping the Alliance alive, 
since it would lead to differences of view, and possibly to 
bitter recriminations at a time when, in the natural course 
of events, the ties of the alliance may, in any case, be 
suffering some relaxation. No American Congress or British 
Parliament can commit its successor. The greater is the 
necessity for being absolutely certain that nothing is pro- 
mised that is not likely to keep a sufficient degree of popu- 
lar support to ensure its performance. If this involves some 
difference of opinion, it is far better to say so now, when 
it cannot possibly be ascribed to misplaced affection for 
the Germans, than to leave it to later years, when 
suspicions may -be more easily roused. 

There can be very little doubt that both the Russian 
and the British Governments are, at the moment, deeply 
sincere in their anxiety to remain allies for an indefinite 
period. But that does not mean that all suspicions are 
dead. The Soviet regime has, all through its career, sus- 
pected Great Britain of anti-Bolshevist designs—and not 
wholly without reason. The favourite nightmare of 
British diplomats, ever since the Treaty of Rapallo, has 
been a German-Russian alliance, and it is less than six 
years since it seemed to be on the verge of coming about. 
Each country wants to be friends with the other. But 
each country has also, within less than a decade, given 
the other grounds for suspecting it of hostile deals with 
Berlin. This is a situation in which, even with the closest 
relationships and the most complete interchange of infor- 
mation, distrust may easily arise. London and Moscow 
are compelled by the mere logic of geography to keep a 
very sharp eye on each other’s German policy. For 
the sake of the Russian alliance, more even than for the 
sake of an effective settlement of the German problem, 
it is absolutely essential that the policy, once jointly 
agreed, should be jointly pursued without wavering. And 
that in its turn means that the utmost care must be 


taken not to put into the policy anything that will not 
be performed. 


* 


If there were no possibility of an accommodation 
between the sort of settlement that is desired by the 
Continental Allies and the sort of settlement that British 
and American public opinion will support, the outlook 
would be gloomy. It is the purpose of a short series of 
articles, of which this is the first, to explore the possibilities 
of an effeffctive synthesis of the two approaches. 

One obvious line of compromise is on time limits. 
Very fortunately, the time when the Continental insistence 
on retribution and restitution will be at its maximum 
is the time when the objections to severity from the British 
standpoint are at their lowest—that is, immediately after 
the Armistice. If there is a penal period, during which 
every practical measure is taken to convince the German 
people, in their own persons, of the unprofitability of 
aggressive war, and during which their productive powers 
can be fully pre-empted in making goods to replace what 
they have stolen and destroyed, this might meet the very 
legitimate desires of the liberated and victorious allies. 
But if this penal period is short—say, not more than five 
years—there is comparatively little danger of Western 
opinion weakening in its resolve. A short, sharp period 
of penal servitude may be the means of effecting a con- 
siderable reconciliation between the two views. 

A second point of agreement is on the complete and 
permanent disarmament of Germany. Even those who 
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most doubt the possibility of permanently enforcing a 
severe peace agree with the necessity for taking all arms 
out of the hands of the Germans, for completely dis. 
banding the Wehrmacht, and for prohibiting the many- 
facture of all important munitions. Indeed, one of the 
chief arguments for a moderate long-term policy is the 
desirability of concentrating all efforts on this one per- 
manent provision ; for which Senator Vandenberg’s recent 
proposal indicates the strong probability of American 
support. This, then, is a second matter on which agreemen; 
can be secured and performance honestly promised. 

These two points go a long way. But it would be idle 
to suppose that they go far enough to meet those who, not 
content with disarmament (or perhaps not trusting that 
it will be enforced), wish to have some more organic 
assurance that Germany will not again make war. This js 
the starting point of those who advocate a so-called 
“constructive” settlement. This school of thought 
recognises that the only lasting peace is one of stable equi- 
librium—that is, a settlement which will maintain itself 
of its own internal strength when, in due course, the 
external force of Great Power coercion is withdrawn. 
But before that time comes, they hope to have produced 
such a natural re-alignment of European forces, such a 
re-arrangement of the atoms, that Germany will no longer 
be strong enough to make war, even when it is released 
from all its restrictive impositions, 

Clearly, the most complete embodiment of this order 
of ideas would be a complete federation, a United States of 
Europe, with a central government strong enough to 
control all international relations, armaments and industrial 
policy. Within such a federation Germany could safely be 
allowed to be a free and equal member without being a 
menace. But such a solution is obviously so far outside 
the realm of practical politics that it need not be further 
discussed. . 

If federation is impossible, the “constructive ” policy 
can make an approach from the economic angle. 
Germany’s strength for war lies in its industry, particu- 
larly its: heavy industry. This heavy industry could, of 
course, be destroyed or removed and its replacement pro- 
hibited, as the Morgenthau plan proposed. But a plan that 
would drastically reduce the standard of living not 
merely of Germany but of all those parts of Europe that 
have over the decades been integrated with German 
industry could hardly be called “ constructive and 
would be likely to be repudiated by Mr Morgenthau's 
countrymen within a very few years. The Ruhr is the 
source of German’s aggressive power, but it is also the 
source of a large part of Europe’s material wealth. It 1s 
impossible—save in a few exceptional cases—to draw 2 
distinction between industry that is useful in war and 
industry that is useful in peace. 

Hence arises the proposal to leave the industrial areas 
in being, but to remove them from German control. 
Fortunately, the two chief industrial areas lie on the flanks 
of Germany, not in the centre. Silesia is to be annexed to 
Poland. Could not the Ruhr and the Rhineland—so = 
the argument—be detached from Germany, not 10 
annexation to or exploitation by any. other state, but 4s 
an independent German state? The inhabitants would - 
be impoverished or tyrannised ; they would be se 
governing in local matters ; but their external — 
would be supervised by the United Nations ; and . ; 
commercial policy would be so directed that the we : 
lurgical industries of the Ruhr gradually fitted themse a 
into a West European pattern instead of into the = 
economy of a Greater Germany. This, it is hoped, = 
be a painless operation to sterilise Germany s — 
potential. The hope would be that, after a generation | 
two, the advantages of Western liberalism and prosperity 
would make the Rhinelanders definitely prefer their 
independence to Prussian militarism. The forces of nee 
would have been successfully re-aligned ; Germany “oo 
no longer be strong even when it was free ; and a m 
stable equilibrium would have been achieved. “4 be 

This, in very brief summary, is the proposal. It w! 
further examined and its prospects of stability analy 
in subsequent articles. 
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Capital for Industry 


AST Friday’s debate in the House of Commons on 
the two proposed Finance Corporations produced 
little that was not already known. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer properly disclaimed responsibility for more 
than the broadest generalisations of policy, and his reply 
0 most questions was therefore that the directors of the 
new bodies would decide—including, significantly, the 
question whether capital for industry can best be supplied 
as fixed-interest debt or as equity participation. On the 
Socialist benches there was a great deal of talk about 
determining the investment of capital by social instead 
of by commercial considerations, though few who talked 
in this vein made it clear whether they thought the new 
corporations ought to be advised to try to lose their money. 
It was, as often before, Mr George Benson who hit the 
right nail most squarely on the head. After declaring 
that “a great deal too much fuss is being made about 
these two Finance Corporations,” he said that the real 
problem was to see that financial capital, of which there 
is a surfeit rather than a lack, is turned into real industrial 
plant. So long as there is a policy that concerns itself with 
Finance Corporations, but not with the far larger stream 
of capital formation financed from other sources, “ we 
really have a policy that controls the dog’s tail, but makes 
no attempt to control the dog itself.” This is no more 
than the truth. The proposed Finance Corporations are 
a useful piece of technical machinery—useful, if for 
nothing else, to convince the public that no sound pro- 
posal will be turned down for purely financial reasons— 
but they hardly touch the basic needs. 

What those needs are is slowly becoming more apparent. 
A recent pamphlet of the Tory Reform Committee* is 
the latest demonstration that the fundamental realities of 
economic arithmetic are penetrating into current discus- 
sion. This is an immense gain. But it carries with it some 
dangers of . over-simplification, and there is still some 
disentangling of issues to be done. 

It is not, for example, as fully realised as it should be 
that there will be two sharply distinct periods in the 
post-war era—indeed, three, if the preliminary phase of 
demobilising manpower and industry and getting trans- 
port going again is to count as one. There will be a period, 
which may last from two to five years, or even longer, 
when there will be a universal sellers’ market and the 
major difficulties of economic policy will be those that 
arise out of the apportionment of scarcities. In this period 
there may well be a famine of capital. But it will be a 
famine of physical, not of financial, capital. As was argued 
in an article on “ Post-War Arithmetic ” in The Economist 
two weeks ago, the danger in this period will be lest 
current consumption and the needs of the Government 
Should, between them, engross too large a share of the 
national output and leave far too little to meet the needs 
of the community for the replacement and increase of its 
capital equipment. 

The calculations are done in terms of money, since 
money is the only medium in which all forms of economic 
activity can readily be compared. But this may be mislead- 
ing, for it is not money that will be short. On the contrary, 
there is an enormous mass of liquid capital available. The 
repayments due under EPT, even after the deduction of 
income tax, will by themselves be as much as the entire 
capital of the Finance Corporations. Bank deposits are 
virtually double their pre-war level and an enormous 
volume of Government obligations has been issued during 
the war. The deposits and the bonds stand to someone’s 
credit—and the “someone,” in overwhelming measure, 
is the business world. The difficulty in this first pre-war 
Period will not—save in the rarest cases—be to raise 
money, but to lay hands on the manpower and the 
Materials to undertake any real capital formation. The 

inance Corporations will be useful in taking care of 
the exceptional cases. But they are no contribution at all 
coaeenaensiietoen RRA re emma 


*“Tools for the Next Job.” Published for the Tory Reform 


Committee by Europa Publications, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 


to the major problem of capital formation in this period, 
which will be to set up some order of priority between 
consumption, Government requirements and capital for- 
mation, and to see that the last of the three does not get 
entirely overlooked owing to the political pressure for the 
other two. 


* 


Sooner or later, however, this period of universal 
scarcity will come to an end. How long it will last will 
turn, among other things, on the volume of capital re- 
equipment that the community, without further prompt- 
ing, will wish to do. The Tory Reform Committee puts 
out a figure of £8,000 million as a rough measure of the 
volume of capital formation that ought to be undertaken. 
But this is a measure of need, not of effective demand : 
and it may be that before the cumulative total has reached 
this figure, the actual demand will show signs of giving 
out. Sooner or later it must be expected that the con- 
juncture will change and that the problems of stretching 
the physical output of the community to cover the ex- 
penditures that it is trying to undertake will give place 
to the opposite, and more familiar, anxieties of expanding 
the total of expenditures so as to occupy the nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity. When this moment arrives, as it surely 
will, nearly every economic policy will have to be put 
into reverse, and among them the.policy for capital for- 
mation. Until that moment, it will be a question of choos- 
ing, from a clamorous queue of applicants, those who best 
deserve an allocation of scarce resources ; thereafter it 
will be a question of finding means of stimulating industry 
to use capital. Until the tide turns, the danger will be of 
inflation ; afterwards, of deflation. Up to the crucial 
moment, the community needs to restrain its propensity 
to consume, in order that capital formation should not 
be squeezed out ; after it, consumption should be stimu- 
lated, in order that the investment of funds in capital 
equipment shall have a prospect of being profitable. 

But one thing will not change. Neither in a buyers’ 
market for capital nor in a sellers’ is there any 
real reason to suppose that there will be a 
shortage of money. In the first period it is 
men and materials that will be short, and anybody 
who can get these will be able to raise the money. In 
the second period, it will be the willingness of industry 
to embark upon capital formation which may be inade- 
quate ; and any one who is willing to take the risks will, 
in the future as in the past, be able to get the money to 
do so. It may be that there are exceptions, that some 
varieties of business men have had difficulties in the past 
in raising capital for worthwhile ventures. There may be 
a “ Macmillan Gap” ; and in any case it is sound policy 
to make public demonstration of willingness to close it. 
It may be that, compared with earlier periods, there is a 
smaller volume of capital available on participating, risk- 
taking terms—this is a gap which still remains to be 
closed. But these are minor matters. The volume of 
capital formation (on which both Full Employment and 
High Productivity depend) does not turn on the avail- 
ability of money. 

It turns—in a normal period such as is now under 
discussion—on the willingness of enterprise, whether 
private or public, to take the money that is plentifully on 
offer and to invest it in productive capital. The reasons 
why this willingness has in recent decades been on an 
inadequate scale were analysed in all their complexity in 
a series of articles called “ A Policy for Wealth” which 
appeared in The Economist rather more than six months 
ago. With all the dogmatism of brevity, it can be said 
that there are three major obstructions to an adequate 
flow of capital formation. The first comes under the head 
of labour policy. The great strength of the Labour move- 
ment has been too often misapplied into mere Luddite 
obstructiveness instead of concentrating on the main issue 
of high earnings, which are at once the cause and the 
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consequence of rapid investment in labour-saving 
machinery. Secondly, heavy taxation has been rigidly 
applied without any sufficient thought to its economic 
consequences. At all times, the chief source of savings for 
the most productive investment lies in the ploughing-back 
of industrial profits, which has been so grievously 
throttled. Thirdly and most importantly, inadequate capital 
formation has been due to the endemic slump-mindedness 
of British industry, which leads to restrictive practices 
and protectionism of all kinds, seeking rather to ensure 
a return on existing capital, however obsolete, than to 
clear the way for new investment. 

All these can be summed up in the one word Risk. It 
is not so much that the rewards of successful enterprise 
in capital formation are less, or less attractive, than they 
were. However high the level of taxation, if a business 
man can be reasonably sure of a return, however small, 
he will in most cases go ahead. The difficulty is that the 
risks of making a loss are now much greater—or at least 
that they seem to be much greater—than they were. This 
is the field within which a national capital policy should 
properly operate, and where any success in diminishing 
the risks of capital formation is likely to be embodied, 
at once and manifold, in an increase of national wealth. 
Action in this field will be far more effective than any 
rearrangement of the financial structure, useful though 
this may be in a technical way. Yet this is the field that 
has been strangely neglected. The Government, in its 
White Paper on Employment Policy, gives the appearance 
of being content with a volume of industrial capital ex- 
penditure that fluctuates widely and of proposing to offset 
it by equal and opposite fluctuations in public works. 
Sir William Beveridge deals with this conception with 
very proper severity ; but he too has very little to say 
on the practical means of inducing an adequate and stable 
flow of industrial capital formation. 


Balkan 


OWARDS the end of February, Field-Marshal 
Alexander visited Jugoslavia and conferred with 
General Tolbukhin, the Soviet Commander-in-Chief in the 
Balkans, and with Marshal Tito. Presumably, they dis- 
cussed ways and means to complete the liberation of the 
Balkans. Nearly the whole South-East of Europe has now 
been freed, though scattered pockets of German resistance 
exist throughout Jugoslavia. The Wehrmacht, however, 
still holds the whole of Croatia as well as the area between 
Lake Balaton and the Danube in north-western Hungary. 
These two strongholds cover the approaches to Austria. 
The liberation of Croatia might possibly be a preliminary 
to two converging thrusts into Austria, from east and 
south. The fact that Croatia is still under German occupa- 
tion is certainly disappointing. But the liberation of the 
whole of Jugoslavia was apparently not one of Marshal 
Tolbukhin’s tasks. He was mainly interested in forcing 
a passage from Jugoslavia through into Hungrary. The 
liberation of Croatia has apparently proved too big a 
campaign for Marshal Tito’s forces. The Partisans are 
fully engaged in policing Serbia, possibly because the 
Serbs are not very enthusiastic about the regime estab- 
lished by the Croat Communist leader. 

The political situation in the Balkans and in the Danube 
Basin is far less satisfactory than the military position. 
Uneasiness and tension prevail throughout the area. The 
freed peoples are suffering under two old and familiar 
scourges: the violence of social and political conflicts and 
the intensity of an infinite number of nationalistic feuds. 
Both the internal upheavals and the national conflicts 
are in one way or another linked with the relations between 
the great Allied Powers. The old and familiar Balkan 
problems are reappearing in a form that is only partly 
new ; and they threaten to create international trouble. 

The most striking feature is the instability of the 
Governments that have been installed in the Balkans in 
the course of recent months. In Rumania a grave internal 
crisis which lasted nearly a month has now ended with 
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Yet this is the key to the whole problem. The respite 
of five years or so, when the problems will be those of 
policing the queue, should be used to work out a carefully 
co-ordinated programme designed to reduce the risks of 
engaging in capital formation. It is a task admirably fitteq 
to be performed by the new alliance of public and private 
enterprise to which several speakers alluded last Friday. 
since success would require contributions from Labour. 
from Industry and from the Government, while the results 
of success would accrue to all. Moreover, the reduction 
of the hazards of enterprise requires, on the one hand. 
some liberation of the entrepreneur and, on the other 
hand, some assumption by the state of responsibility for 
the general economic climate—so that it ought to appeal 
to both sides of the (largely fallacious) Freedom-and- 
Control debate. Once the hazards of risk are reduced 
(they neither can, nor should, be removed), there would 
be an immediate flowering of economic progress, in 
which the antithesis between consumption and saving, 
which necessarily exists in a regime of scarcity, would 
largely disappear. The productive investment of savings 
would ensure a rapidly rising standard of living, and 
prosperity would, in turn, be its own best Savings 
Campaign. 

Thanks largely to the new quantitative techniques of 
the statisticians and economists, public opinion has made 
enormous strides in the last few years in its understanding 
of the fundamental principles of economic policy. The 
chief barrier that remains to be demolished before a 
practical policy of deliberate expansion can be evolved is 
the remaining misapprehension about the rdéle of capital 
formation. If the economists and the pamphleteers will 
turn their attention to this, we may be on the verge of 
solving one of the major problems of the twentieth cen- 
tury—how to secure economic progress by democratic 
methods. 


Turmoil 


the dismissal of General Radescu and the formation of 
new Government by M. Grozea. General Radescu’s 
Government was in office less than two months ; and it 
had taken the place of two equally short-lived Govern- 
ments headed by General Sanatescu. The new Govern- 
ment has been formed under strong pressure from the 
Rumanian Left and from Russia—Commissar Vyshinsky, 
who is in Bucharest, may perhaps be regarded as its mid- 
wife. In the course of the crisis the Monarchy, which had 
previously been spared by the Left, came under the fire 
of the National Democratic Front. For the time being, 
however, King Michael seems to have saved his face as 
well as his throne by a compromise with the Left. The 
new Prime Minister, M. Grozea, has been the leader of 
the Ploughmen’s Union, the Left Wing of the former 
Peasant ‘Party. The Ministry of. the Interior has been 
taken over by M. Georgescu, a Communist leader, while 
General Rascanu, a rival of the former Prime Minister. 
has been appointed Minister of War. M. Maniu’s Peasant 
Party, which was represented only by some of its lesser 
lights in General Radescu’s Government, has now been 
left out of the coalition altogether. Nor has the Liberal 
faction, led by M. Bratianu, been included. But M. Grozea 
has succeeded in securing the cooperation of another 
Liberal group headed by the former Prime Minister. M. 
Tatarescu, known as a staunch defender of a pro-Allied 
policy in pre-war Rumania. M. Tatarescu himself is Vice- 
Premier in the new Government. The outcome of the 
crisis reflects a deepening breach between Right and Left 
and a considerable strengthening of the Communist 
influence inside the Government. Only events can show 
whether the new coalition will be stronger and will last 
longer than its predecessors. 5 

In Jugoslavia the conflict between the King and Mar 
shal Tito over the composition of the Regency has bee? 
solved by the appointment of three Regents: Dr_ Budi- 
savlievich (a Serb), Dr. Mandich (a Croat) and M. Sernetz 
(a Slovene). The Regents have appointed Marshal Tito °° 
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be Prime Minister. Yet it is no secret that Marshal Tito’s 
Committee of Liberation enjoyed only very limited sup- 

rt from the Serbs, while its tollowing among the Croats 
and Slovenes, though definitely more solid, is sull an un- 
known quantity. Whether his Government will have more 
support than his Cpmmittee depends on how real the 
broadening of the new Jugoslav administration will be. 
The Yalta agreement provided for the inclusion in the 
Avnoj, the legislative body of the new regime, of 100 
former deputies of the old Skuptchina. However, the 
provision has been added that only such deputies are to 
be co-opted who are not compromised as collaborators. 
Much depends on how that rider will be interpreted. In 
addition, the last Skuptchina was elected under Stoyadino- 
vitch on the basis of a rather queer electoral law, which 
secured Parliamentary seats to official candidates by a 
ridiculously small number of votes and barred from Parlia- 
ment the leaders of the Opposition regardless of the vote 
they received. The moral authority of the old Parliamen- 
tarians can therefore not be very high, and their chance of 
influencing the new regime may be slender. Yet the fact 
that the Serbian Democratic Party has now joined Marshal 
Tito’s Government—its leader, M. Groll, has been 
appointed Vice Premier—may well be an augury of some 
political pacification in Jugoslavia. 

Nor does the position of the Plastiras Government in 
Greece seems to be very stable. True, the EAM has 
carried out the Varkiza agreement. The ELAS has laid 
down its arms ; and the number of the rifles handed over 
by its members has exceeded the stipulated figure by 
several thousands. But as a result of the civil war, Royalist 
propaganda has gained much impetus—the Regent’s 
speeches during his recent trip to Salonika were constantly 
interrupted by crowds shouting Royalist slogans. Should 
the plebiscite be in favour of the Monarchy, General 
Plastiras (with his drastically Republican record) would 
hardly remain in office. His Government would probably 
not be acceptable to a victorious Royalism, but his effort 
to reconcile the defeated Left can hardly be regarded as 
consistent so far. Underhand reprisals against the EAM 
still continue, as is shown by the wholesale dismissal from 
Athens University of the Professors who adhered to the 
EAM. The only Balkan Government that has so far not 
suffered from any sharp political shocks has been that of 
General Miklos in Hungary. But Hungary is still a theatre 
of war ; and consequently the political passions there have 
not yet come to the surface. 

_ The nationalist moods in the Balkans have been reflected 
in the long list of territorial claims that have already been 
put on record by nearly all the Balkan Governments. The 
campaign for a “Greater Greece” is in full swing in 
Athens and Salonika. Archbishop Damaskinos’ recent 
visit in the “ northern lands” served as an occasion for 
violent Chauvinistic demonstrations, which marched under 
such slogans as “ Occupy Bulgaria for 55 years.” “ Sofia! 
Sofia! ” and “ We want a frontier beyond the Struma! ” 
The entry of Turkey into the war has posed the 
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problem of the Dodecanese Islands, The Greeks fear that 
as an ally Turkey will be in a position to claim the 
Dodecanese at the Peace Conference. At the same time the 
Greek demands for the annexation of Southern Albania 
have grown very vocal. The Greek Government is thus 
imprudently plunging into territorial conflicts with all its 
neighbours simultaneously. The new Jugoslavia turns a 
nationalist face towards Italy—from which it wants to 
annex Istria and Trieste—and an International, or rather 
Slavophile, face towards the Bulgarians, with whom a sur- 
prisingly quick reconciliation appears to have been 
arranged. The Bulgarians seem to have accepted the plan 
of an autonomous Macedonia within a federated Jugoslavia; 
but they have not yet altogether renounced the hope that 
Russian influence may help them to gain an access to the 
Aegean. The Rumanians are disappointed with the fact 
that the Russians have not yet allowed them to take over 
the administration of Transylvania which, under the 
Armistice terms, ought to return to Rumania. The ostensi- 
ble motive for this refusal is that the Rumanians started a 
slaughter of the Hungarians in Transylvania ; and that 
the transfer of the province must therefore be postponed 
until tempers calm down. It cannot be ruled out that the 
Russians want to reward Hungary for the services now 
rendered and to give one portion of the debatable land to 
the Hungarians and another to the Rumanians. To whom 
Southern Dobrudja will eventually be awarded is not yet 
known. The province still seems to be under Bulgarian 
domination. 


* 


The disturbing feature of this typically Balkan turmoil 
is that the local leaders, generals and chieftains apparently 
hope that they may be able to exploit possible rivalries 
between the Great Allied Powers in order to further their 
own claims. Almost automatically a situation has arisen 
in which the Left, on the whole, looks for assistance to 
Russia and the Right places its hopes on the intervention 
of the Western Powers. Vague political calculations are 
based on the most grotesque assumptions. During the 
fighting in Greece the extreme Right whispered about an 
imminent clash between Great Britain and Russia. Un- 
doubtedly similar whispering campaigns must for a time 
have uplifted the spirits of those extreme “ slavophiles ” 
in Sofia who find it hard to abandon the dream of a 
Greater Bulgaria. In Rumania, Maniu and Bratianu are 
commonly regarded as the “British party,” while the 
Communists, of course, head the “ Russian Party” ; and 
each successive reshuffle of the Government is viewed as 
a duel between the two parties. It is idle to deny that the 
policies of the Great Powers on the spot sometimes lend 
colour to such interpretations. Thus, in the course of the 
recent purges in Sofia, the victims included not only the 
pro-Axis Regents and politicians, but also members of the 
Mushanov Government which had conducted armistice 
negotiations with the Western Allies before Russia de- 
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clared war on Bulgaria. Communist propaganda in Eastern 
Europe sometimes tends to label as Fascists those poli- 
ticians who are suspected by the local leaders of Western 
sympathies. It is probably right to say that undue sus- 
picion of the pro-Russian elements may also sometimes 
colour the attitudes of British or American officials on the 
spot. 

It is not difficult to detect in these facts the symptoms 
of an incipient rivalry which, if allowed to develop, may 
bring disastrous consequences to the Balkan countries. The 
aftermath of the first world war in the Balkans was a series 
of martial adventures and minor wars, of which the 
Turkish-Greek war was the most important and disastrous. 
Will this war produce a similar aftermath? Very probably 
it will, if the various countries, continue to multiply 
their territorial claims against each other without waiting 
for the Peace Conference. Similarly, the impression that 
the various political factions, Right or Left, can hope to 
derive profits from antagonism between the great Allied 
Powers is bound greatly to aggravate the chaos now pre- 


NOTES OF 


The first week of March saw baitles on the Rhine and 
the Oder which opened the final chapter of the European 
war. The Allied armies in the west are reaching the Rhine 
on a long front, from Coblenz to the Dutch frontier. 
Rundstedt, hope'essly outfought, has not even been able 
to keep the big towns on the left bank of the Rhine as 


bridgeheads for the Wehrmacht. Bridgeheads have in fact 


not much value unless they are used as springboards for 
offensives or counter-offensives ; Rundstedt has obviously 
been bent on defence and orderly retreat, and he has no 
prospect of hitting back. His real objective can only be 
to delay the establishment of Allied bridgeheads across 
the Rhine for as long as possible. Even some success in 
this wou'd bring no real relief to Germany. But can he 
hope for delay? The technique of river crossings has been 
greatly developed in the last years; the Rhine on this 
sector is relatively narrow; and the fact that the Allied 
armies will soon be holding a very long stretch of the river 
will offer them many alternative possibilities for the build- 
ing up of bridgeheads. In the east, the Russian approach 
to the Oder has now been nearly completed. Marshal 
Zhukov’s and General Rokossovky’s sweeping advances to 
the Pomeranian coast have cut off large German armies in 
the Polish Corridor and around Danzig; and they have 
brought Stettin itself almost within Russian grasp. 
Whether the Russians will try to take Stettin is doubtful. 
The crossing of the Oder at its mouth would seem to 
present difficu'ties almost as great as the crossing of the 
Rhine at its mouth. But this week’s gains in Pomerania 
secure the northern flank of the Russian front. The 
Russians, too, are confronted with the task of finding 
bridgeheads across the lower reaches of the Oder—they 
by-passed its upper reaches in Silesia long ago. The next 
few weeks are thus certain to see the last two great battles 
for river crossings in the German war. 
"® * - 


Great Power Votes 


-The voting procedure proposed for the new Security 
Council is an attempt to give the Powers, Great and Small, 
the greatest possible latitud: in the discussion of inter- 
national difficulties and disputes. In the old League, Council 
decisions had to be unanimous. At Dumbarton Oaks, it was 
suggested that decisions should be taken by a majority of 
the Council, provided that majority included the five Perma- 
nent Members. The question left open was whether a Great 
Power should be able to prevent any dispute in which it 
was involved from coming before the Council. The pro- 
cedure adopted at Yalta is complicated. On matters of 
procedure, a majority of seven out of eleven will suffice— 
that is, Great Powers can be in the minority, but not all 
of them at once. On all other matters, all five of the per- 
manent members must be included in the majority of 
seven—that is, even the abstention of one of them appa- 
rently imposes a‘ veto. But to this there are two excep- 
tions: on motions to discuss a dispute in which a per- 
manent member is involved, or to refer it to a regional 
security body, that permanent member shall not vote. 


Ys 
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vailing. Most of the disquieting symptoms were, UP to 
a point, an inevitable by-product of the conviction, which 
gained ground after Teheran, that the Allies had shared 
out “ spheres ” between themselves in a spirit of complete 
exclusiveness. The overlapping fringes of the alleged 
spheres tended to become the breeding grounds of adyep. 
ture and intrigue. The Yalta Agreement, if loyally carrieg 
out, ought to calm some of the political fever. The Joca] 
Governments, parties and factions ought to be told quite 
bluntly that their hopes of benefiting from inter-Allieg 
rivalry are futile; and they ought to hear this warning from 
all the Allied Powers concerned. The joint responsibility of 
the Big Three for the political and economic situation in 
the Balkan countries ought to be translated from general 
principles into concrete and continuous action, Recen; 
events suggest that many political crises in the Balkan 
countries may still lie ahead ; and there will be plenty of 
opportunity for the Big Three to exercise their joint 
responsibility in meeting trouble half-way and in sur- 
mounting crises when they arise. 


THE WEEK 


What this means in effect is that a Great Power cannot 
prevent the discussion of a dispute in which it is con- 
cerned, but that it can prevent any action being taken. 
This is an inevitable restriction, since the imposi- 
tion of effective sanctions on a Great Power means a major 
war, in which case the machinery of international peace will 
in any case break down. 
* 


There will inevitably be a certain amount of discontent 
among the smaller Powers at the extent to which the form 
and content of the new League have been drawn up in 
advance by the Great Powers and at the manner in which 
a realistic appraisal of the balance of force between Great 
and Small Powers has found its way into the proposals. 
At Mexico City, 15 of the Latin American republics, while 
endorsing the Dumbarton Oaks proposals in general, pro- 
posed three amendments designed to strengthen the position 
of the smaller states. They ask that more power be given 
to the General Assembly, that the Security Council’s powers 
be correspondingly reduced and its membership widened to 
give greater representation to Latin America ; finally, they 
wish to see the jurisdiction and competence of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice extended. All these provisions 
weaken Great Power domination, and the line of criticism 1s 
likely to be popular at San Francisco. In this context, the 
decision of the French Government not to act as 4 cOn- 
venor of the Conference may be the first step in an effort 
to lead the non-Great Powers in concerted criticism of the 
domination exercised by the Big Four. It is hard to se 
what final benefit the French would gain from - 
manceuvre, since they, too, are to be in the praesidium © 
the Great ; the decision was probably dictated by oa 
of home policy—a gesture to cover the political void, It 
will not interfere with French participation in the new 
League, and as for Small Power criticism, it hardly needs 
to be conterted. Each nation can produce all its ow" 
reservations without help or pressure. 


* * * 


Regional Bodies 


One of the most interesting and intricate aivengse 
on the San Francisco agenda will be to define the scope 2” 
functions of the Regional security bodies referred to 
the Dumbarton Oaks Draft. What is a region? Is ane 
ship of a region compulsory? How are regional organs [0 o 
linked with the Security Council? What will be = 
degree of authority? To what extent will nations be oo 
to accept obligations outside their own region? Or to W : 
extent will the Security Council override regional dec:s ons? 
The Dumbarton Oaks formula specifically states that 
no enforcement action shall be taken under regional aca 
ments or by regional agencies without the authority © 
Security Council. he 
The French, therefore, are already asking whether ; 
provisions of, say, the Franco-Russian treaty page 
threat of German aggression would be automatic or whe - 
they would depend upon a prior decision of the Secu 4 
Council? In the New World, the delegates mectins 
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Mexico City went further in their support of regionalism. 
The representatives of Peru and Chile-argued that the world 
organisation should take cognisance of American disputes 
“ only if the inter-American system fails ” and deprecated 
the idea that disputes in other parts of the world should 
involve Latin America in a military responsibility. The 
Act of Chapultepec, signed at Mexico City on March 6th. 
is a regional instrument. It provides for the solidarity of all 
American States in the face of aggression from within or 
without. They shall concert together steps to assist the 
endangered state and within the scope of their “ constitu- 
tional war making powers,” take joint action against the 
aggressor. The Act will only last until the end of the war 
but the proposal is put forward that the States shall extend 
it by formal treaty after the war. 


The Act is clearly a regional agreement of first-class im- 
portance. What is not clear is its relation to the proposed 
world organisation. If, as Peru and Chile suggest, all inter- 
American disputes are to be settled regionally, and no 
American State need accept responsibility elsewhere, may 
not this pattern be adopted in other areas to the final 
exclusion of any universal system? The answer may well be 
in differentiating between Great Power and Smal! Power 
responsibility. Since this will, however, rearouse the half- 
stilled fears of the smaller States, the discussions in San 
Francisco promise to be lively. 


* x * 


De Gaulle and His Advisers’ 


In his speech to the Consultative Assembly last Friday 
General de Gaulle dealt with the economic situation in 
his country. Once again he brought into relief the sombre 
picture of war devastation and impoverishment. As so often 
before, he appeared to confuse the right things with the 
wrong ones, in this instance the legitimate anxiety for the 
rehabilitation of his country with less weighty con- 
siderations of military prestige. The same mixture of 
motives underlay the perspective, drawn by the General, of 
France’s future economic growth and expansion. His vision 
of France with a doubled industrial and agricultural poten- 
tial was as appealing as it was imaginative. The General 
had, on the other hand, nothing to say about the immediate 
economic or financial measures which his Government 
proposed to take. This omission became the target for 
criticisms in the Consultative Assembly as well as in the 
press. The critics were even more outraged by the emphasis 
which General de Gaulle placed on the need to postpone all 
radical reforms until they can be passed by a regularly 
elected Constituent Assembly. The Left felt that a great 
opportunity for social renovation had slipped through 
France’s hands. Paradoxically enough, the cautious policy 
expounded by the General met with the strongest criticisms 
from the veterans of the Resistance who had followed 
him from the first days of his struggle ; and applause was 
forthcoming from that section of French opinion whose 
ties with the Resistance were fairly loose. 

In spite of growing disappointment with the General’s 
statements on home policy, his political star will neither pale 
nor be eclipsed. Nobody in France to-day can challenge 
the legend or the mystique of de Gaulle. “The 
General is all right; he has surrounded himself with the 
wrong advisers ”—this is an almost typical comment. And 
the Consultative Assembly has recently been busy bringing 
to account the “ wrong advisers ”—the Ministers of Food 
and of Justice. 

* * « 


The Miners’ Reply 


_ For the National Union of Mineworkers to do any- 
thing other than reject Mr Foot’s “Plan for Coal” would 
have been extraordinary, and in their statement issued last 
week they give very good reasons for their assertion that 
the Foot proposals for government of mine-owners by 
mine-owners for mine-owners would be no_ solution 
for the ills of the coal industry. Yet it is dis- 
appointing, after a wait of nearly seven weeks for 
their reply, that the miners should have so little 
new to say and should produce so little fresh evidence in 
support of their claim that nationalisation is the only 
alternative to completely free enterprise. It is probable 

at some form of public control is the only workable 
alternative, but Parliament, which will in the last resort 
decide the future of the coal industry, will need more con- 
vincing proofs than the miners have so far offered. 

€ statement deals with the two most important ele- 
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ments in the present critical coal situation: falling man- 
power and falling output per mine-worker, with the empha- 
sis on the first rather than on the second factor. The 
industry has managed to retain its complement of around 
700,009 miners only by the injection of new blood from 
outside the industry. As soon as the Essential Work Order 
is lifted, the wartime recruits will leave, and the main 
problem is therefore to render the status and conditions of 
work more attractive to existing miners and to new 
recruits. The miners, very naturally, are not convinced by 
Mr Foot’s promises that, left to themselves, the owners wi! 
bring about this happy state of affairs, and they put for- 
ward their own programme for wages, welfare, working 
conditions and recruitment. Given conditions such as they 
themselves envisage, and with an assurance of steady em- 
ployment in publicly-owned mines, the miners prom‘se 
the co-operation of their members in any schemes for 
modernising and mechanising the mines. Without public 
ownership, it is implied, their co-operation would be with- 
held. 

The miners maintain that the vast sums required for the 
re-equipment of the industry will obviously have to be 
found by the State. Finance is certainly the weakest tink 
in Mr Foot’s chain of argument, and the miners are justi- 
fied in their scepticism about the owners’ capacity to raise 
the necessary capital without recourse to public funds. But 
about the method of transfer to public ownership, and about 
the management of a nationalised coal industry, they have 
very little to say. Presumably, the details will have to be 
filled in when the full plan for nationalisation, now being 
prepared by the miners’ Union in co-operation with the 
Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress, is published 
some time this spring 

* + * 


Housing * Switchover ’’ Re-defined 

Mr Willink’s speech on Friday added little to Mr 
Sandys’s confused statement a week before. No mention, 
significantly, was made of the “ switchover” from tem- 
porary to permanent houses announced by the Minister of 
Works. According to Mr Willink, the Government’s target 
for permanent houses in the first two years after European 
victory is in fact the same as ever, neither more nor less— 
three hundred thousand houses, with the old afterthought 
“built or building” added as a textual safeguard. As for 
temporary houses, instead of the original target of 200,000, 
as many as possible up to the 100,000 allocated to local 
authorities are to supplement the permanent programme 
within the shortest possible time. In other words, Mr 
Willink has re-defined his colleague’s “switchover” as 
a halving of the temporary housing programme for the first 
iwo years after victory. 

Neither of the two statements alters the fact that the 
number of houses to be built in the first two years will be 
very small in comparison with the needs. This is a deplor- 
able fact—and, in the logic of politics, anything that is 
unfortunate is Ministers’ fault. That perhaps exp!ains why 
Ministers are so coy about admitting the truth. They will 
apparently go to almost any lengths of equivocation to avoid 
a plain statement of facts. A fully documented account of 
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exactly what the difficulties are would pay them better in 
the end. 


+ * * 


Eleventh Hour for Land Planning 

Lord Woolton stated recently that long-term housing 
plans would be governed by the agreement reached on 
three matters—compensation and betterment in connection 
with the control of land use ; the distribution otf industry ; 
and the adjustment of local government boundaries. These 
three factors do not, of course, in any way affect the 
physical task of producing enough houses ; what they do 
determine is whether or not houses—and other buildings 
—will be erected in the right places. 

The need for legislation on all these matters has long 
been recognised. The problems involved have been ex- 
haustively discussed in the Barlow and Uthwatt Reports 
and in three White Papers. There has been some action on 
the second and third of these matters—the Distribution of 
Industry Bill and the decision, now approved by Parliament, 
to appoint a Boundary Commission—though from the view- 
point of land planning it is hopelessly inadequate. And on 
the first topic, there is no progress at all. 

So much familiar approval has become associated with 
the names of Barlow and Uthwatt that it may come as a 
surprise to some that nothing whatever has been done about 
most of the suggestions which were made, as a matter of 
urgency, five and four years ago. Even the Government's 
own proposals on compensation and betterment are now 
nine months o'd—yet they have not been even debated 
by Parliament, and Lord Woolton recently indicated the 
small likelihood of the present Government making them 
the subject of legislation. 

x 


The urgency of the problem is shown by the resolution 
passed last week by a conference which included nepre- 
sentatives of 660 local authorities. This called for an imme- 
diate Land Bill on the grounds that 

We shall not get proper homes for our people without the 
solution of the old problem of compensation and betterment. 

The urgently needed housing programme cannot wait 
for planning decision. If Lord Wool on’s statement of the 
conditions governing long-term housing was intended as 
an excuse for further housing delays, it will not for one 
moment be accepted by the public. The Government 
cannot excuse themselves for what they are not doing in 
housing by pointing to what they have not done in plan- 
ning. Sites are now being selected and prepared for the 
new houses ; but the local authorities’ plea for an imme- 
diate Land Bill is sufficient indication that they are not 
the right sites. 

. * 


Second International 


The season for the revival or creation of international 
bodies and organisations is in full swing. A new League 
of Nations and a new Trade Union International are coming 
into existence. Yet the oldest of the internationalist bodies, 
the Socialist International, is still lagging behind. It is only 
this week that a private “ Conference of European Socialist 
Parties ” has taken place in London under the chairmanship 
of Mr Hugh Dalton. The modest character of the gathering 
reflects the fact that the International is for the time 
being little more than a pathetic rump. No exiled 
German or Austrian Socialists were invited to the London 
Conference. In the Trade Union International the gap left 
by the once powerful German Gewerkschaften has now 
been filled by two such solid newcomers as the CIO and 
the Soviet Trade Unions. The Socialist International cannot 
hope to replace its losses in a similar way. The Socialist 
movement in the USA is still very small and its present 
prospects of growth are slight enough. Unity between 
the Western Socialist Parties and the Communist Parties of 
the USSR or of any other countries is not contemplated, 
even though the Comintern, once the formidable rival of the 
Second International, has duly signed its own death certifi- 
cate, This week’s Socialist Conference has therefore decided 
merely to call another gathering, of a similar “ rump ” 
character, in a few months’ time ; and this next conference 
will Presumably try to clear the ground for a possible 
reconstruction of the International. 

In spite of this, the motions accepted at last week’s 
Conference deserve some attention. The gathering, after all, 
represented all the Socialist movements of the Allied coun- 
tries, as well as of some neutral countries on the Continent. 
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The delegations consisted in part of old and venerable 
Socialist leaders who have no new gospels to preach and no 
startling political revelations to make. But the Conference 
also included some representatives of a new Socialist 
generation which has received its first schooling in the 
European Underground of the last few years. And new- 
comers may perhaps give some new twist to Socialist 
policies. 
* * o 


Socialist *“‘ Fourteen Points ”’ 


The most important resolution adopted by the Euro- 
pean Socialists was a “Fourteen Points” programme for 
Germany. The fourteen points seem to be an almost 
deliberate reminder of President Wilson’s idealistic appeal 
to the German nation in the last war. The reminder is not 
only in the number of the points, but also in the substance 
of the resolution. The Socialists have paid their tribute to 
the spirit of the time, have repeated many of the pro 
visions for a “harsh peace” which are familiar in other 
political documents dealing with the issue. This is quite 
understandable, because the “ Fourteen Points” had to be 
accepted by the adherents of the two orthodoxies which 
now compete with each other inside the Labour move- 
ments: the Orthodox Vansittartites and the Orthodox 
Marxian Socialists. Even so, their version of the “ severe 
peace” is profusely diluted with the idealism that was 
current in 1918. It is noteworthy that Vansittartite ortho- 
doxy has gained the least ground where it might have been 
expected to have won the most. The French Socialist dele- 
gation is said to have criticised very energetically the 
schemes for annexation of German lands by Germany's 
neighbours. Moreover, the French, who really have the 
right to speak for Hitler’s victims, objected to any advocacy 
by the Socialists of the scheme for a separate state of the 
Rhineland. In their opposition they were backed by the 
former president of the International, M. de Brouckére, 
while another ex-president, M. Huysmans, was the spokes- 
man of the “ annexationist ” tendency. The two orthodoxies, 
as it were, confronted each other in the persons of the two 
presidents. 

The tug-of-war resulted in a compromise resolution 
which speaks of “no annexations,” although it “does not 
exclude necessary changes of frontiers nor the establish- 
ment of a special regime for the Rhineland, the Ruhr and 
the Saar.” The resolution further demands that the period 
of Allied military administration of Germany “ be as short 
as circumstances permit ”; that Germany should pay repara- 
tions “ primarily by transfer of goods and services through 
the intermediary of an International Distribution Board”; 
and that the heavy industries of the Rhineland “be inter- 
nationalised and administered by a co-operative organisa- 
tion.” Those who believe that Allied opinion will in the 
long run support annexations or dismemberment of 


Germany should read carefully the Socialists’ “Fourteen 
Points.” 
x e * 


Family Allowances 


At one time it looked as if the second reading of the 
Family Allowances Bill, which was taking place as The 
Economist went to press, would be mainly concerned with 
the right person to receive the allowance—the father or the 
mother. The Bill as drafted seems to settle this question 
sensibly. In the cas: of a man and wife living together the 
allowance belongs to the man, but either he or his wife cat 
draw the money. If, however, the court is satisfied, om 
representations made to it, that the man or the wife 1s nol 
a proper recipient of the mpney, it can order the allowance 
to be paid to the other only? Those who press for the allow- 
ances to belong of right to the mother should remember 
that there are reckless women as well as spendthrift men. 

But it may well be that the debate will be even more 
critical of the decision, announced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Tuesday, to make the allowances subject [© 
income-tax. He excused this decision by saying that the 
present income-tax allowance of £50 a child will conunuc. 
But there is no connection between the two allowances. 
The former is a contribution from the Exchequer to the 
cost of maintaining a child. The income-tax allowance !5 4 
means of adjusting the tax liability of two families of 
different sizes, but with the same income. It gives no public 
money away, but determines how much of his own moncy 
a man may keep. It is an attempt to make the income- 0 
more equitable by distinguishing between differently 32 
families in the same way that the earned income allowance 
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distinguishes between earned and unearned income. If the 
Chancellor persists in this absurd course, the Family Allow- 
ances Bill becomes a farce. It would really be better for the 
Government to withdraw it and concentrate on providing 
for children in kind than to waste Parliamentary time in 
passing a measure of 28 clauses which will give such a paltry 


sum. 
* x * 


London Dock Strike 

The strike of London dockers, which began on Thurs- 
day, February 28th, and came to an end exactly a week 
later, was a sorry affair. Like all wartime strikes, it was due 
rather to a cumulation of minor irritants than to any sing‘e 
deep-rooted grievance. Its immediate cause was the moving 
of a calling-on hut, where dockers have to “prove attend- 
ance,” from outside to inside the gates of the Royal Albert 
Dock. The men opposed the move, as it meant a 
stricter control over their engagement. The Royal Albert 
Dockers’ example was swiftly followed by men from other 
docks, who came out in sympathy with the strikers 
or in protest against the suspension of absentees by the 
National Dock Labour Corporation. Absenteeism had been 
increasing, and the Corporation decided to take disciplinary 
measures, which, according to the dockers, were unnecess- 
arily harsh. Many of the 10,000 men who came out on strike 
probably treated the occasion as an opportunity for a few 
days’ holiday ; others merely wanted to show loyalty to their 
work-mates. The strike being unofficial, no strike pay has 
been paid, but since dockers have been earning exceptionally 
good money the financial factor presumably did not carry 
very much weight with them. 

The dockers’ strike followed the familiar pattern of war- 
time strikes. The union leaders condemned the men’s 
action and tried to persuade them to resume work; an 
inquiry into grievances has been promised ; the men at first 
refused to listen to their leaders, and the Minister of 
Labour’s intervention was proposed when union authority 
failed to secure a resumption of work. On Wednesday the 
dockers accepted the recommendation of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union officials to return, on a guarantee 
that there would be an immediate inquiry into the Corpora- 
tion’s administration, and provided the stevedores also agreed 
to return. The stevedores, however, who belong to a different 
union, the National Amalgamated Union of Stevedores, 
at first withheld their agreement, but at a meeting on 
Thursday morning decided to return. 

A strike of miners in Scotland, which began on the same 
day as the dockers’ strike, was having equally damaging 
effects on the war effort, and has resulted in a loss of output 
estimated at about 15,000 tons a day. The cause of this 
strike was the claim put forward by the Scottish Colliery 
Deputies and Firemen’s Association, which is not recognised 
as a negotiating body, for an increase of 3s. 6d. a shift, and 
the stoppage of deputies and firemen paralysed many pits 
in Ayrshire and Fife. The National Union of Mineworkers 
condemned the Association for its action in holding up coal 
production at this critical stage of the war. 

* * * 


Elections in Brazil 
President Vargas has announced that elections will be 
held in Brazil within 90 days. Under his new constitution, 
all posts—the Presidency, membership of the Executive, 
and of Congress—are to be elective, even though the Presi- 
dent, once elected, will exercise very wide powers. It is 
difficult to say what kind of elections will follow from the 
Presidential decision, No political parties exist in the Estado 
Novo. The constitution makes no provision for electoral 
machinery. In any case, 90 days is a very short period for 
building up an electoral machine over a country 65 times 
the size of Great Britain. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
elections, in which all persons over the age of 18 are to 
vote, will take place on single lists, and the only element of 
choice will be provided not by parties but by personalities. 
The President has not yet announced his decision to stand 
or not to stand. He has ruled Brazil for 15 years, and 
although his regime is authoritarian and in the early years 
maintained itself only by forcibly crushing resistance from 
the Left and the Right, there can be little doubt that Presi- 
dent Vargas’ singularly unbrutal dictatorship suited his easy- 
going people. Moreover, in recent years, the country has 
grown greatly in international prestige and economic power. 
President Vargas’ greatest legacy to his people may be his 
ambitious schemes for opening up the undeveloped areas 
of Brazil, particularly on the Amazon, and thereby ending 
the economic domination of Brazil by the two rich states 
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of Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. In former days, these two 
States alternately provided Brazil wi.h a central govern- 
ment. Vargas has fought this type of regional domination 
by using the resources of the richer areas to develop the 
more backward. By doing so he has probably changed the 
political balance of forces as much as the economic. 

At the forthcoming elections, the Brazilians may only 
have President Vargas to vote for. But that does not mean 
that, given a wider choice, they would not vote for him 
just the same. 


* * * 


Chinese Deadlock 


Marshal Chiang Kai-shek’s decision to call a National 
Assembly on November 12th and to set up a constitutional 
Government will have very little effect on the stony hearts 
at Communist Yenan. The Generalissimo directed an appeal 
to the Communists to join him, promising that 

all political parties will have legal status and enjoy equality. 

e Government has offered to recognise the Communist 

Party as soon as it agrees to incorporate its army and local 

administration in a national army and Government 
Unhappily for the future peace of China, it is precisely this 
last condition which the Communists will not accept. In 
the last months both Yenan and Chungking have been play- 
ing to the gallery of world opinion. In their propaganda the 
Communists, with a model republic and a good guerilla 
record, have so far scored most points. The Chungking 
regime has been compelled, both by internal and external 
pressure, to broaden its basis and liberalise its policy and 
its leadership. 

But no amount of local Communist success and achieve- 
meni can cover the fact that the Communists are an armed 
party, controlling a state within a state, and that they do 
not mean to abandon power or to share it with other parties. 
In such a situation, no offer short of abdication from Chung- 
king will change the situation, and that is the last step the 
Generalissimo either can or will take. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Relations 
At a time when the broad structure of a world-wide 
security organisation is slowly being hammered out in 
Official circles an unofficial conference, under the egis of 
Chatham House, has been meeting to discuss the relations 
between members of the British Commonwealth within the 
wider international structure. A brief summary of the con- 
clusions arrived at was issued last week. Broadly speaking, 
the emphasis was on an extension of Commonwealth con- 
sultation and co-operation, but against any extension of 
formal commitments in either foreign or economic policy, 
particularly with regard to British policy in European affairs. 
The discussion of economic relations showed a strong, 
though not unanimous, feeling that the principles of the 
Ot‘awa agreement should give way to more internationally- 
minded expansionist polic’es. The content of the discus- 
sions throughout showed clearly that Commonwealth rela- 
tions would be closely dependent on the nature of world 
organisation. 
The work of the conference is chiefly valuable as an indi- 
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cation of the kind of problems which, now and in the future, 
face the members of a widely scattered association of inde- 
pendent states. Many of these problems—of defence and 
of economic policy, for instance—will already have been 
discussed at meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 
But of the results achieved the public has little knowledge 
save the usual essurance of full agreement and cordiality. 
Unfortunately, the conclusicns of the Chatham House Con- 
ference cannot be taken as any sure indication of the con- 
clusions of Government representatives, but they do serve 
to emphasise the dominant lines of opinion on these 
questions among the Dominions. 

The major questioa underlying ali these discussions con- 
cerns the effect of the new concepts of regionalism on the 
traditional, but unwritten, solidarity of the leading members 
of the British Commonwealth. For each Dominion the 
claims of regionalism are different, but in unequal degrees 
they all arise partly from reasons of defence and partly 
from reasons of economic policy. In Canada, the tug towards 
the United States is mainly for security; in South Africa, 
the tug of regionalism, though less insistent, is primarily 
an economic one. 

Such forces, emerging from the enforced unity of war, 
are in some danger of being ignored or underestimated in 
this country. By acknowledging and discussing them the 
conference has made a useful contribution to an ever 
stronger and more flexible evolution of Commonwealth 
relations. 


* * x 


Commission on Poland 

In an article “ Verdict on the Crimea,” which appeared 
in The Economist of March 3rd, it was incorrectly stated 
that neither the Prime Minister nor Mr Eden had given a 
precise definition of what they meant by “a representative 
Polish Government.” In fact, Mr Eden’s speech, which had 
not been fully reported at the time of going to press, 
laid it down clearly that the new Government 

must be representative of the Polish parties as they are known 

and include representative national Polish figures. 

These two provisions are the only basis for an acceptable 
regime, and it can be assumed from Mr Eden’s words that 
the instructions which have been despatched from the 
Foreign Office to the British Ambassador in Moscow will 
give him very precise and detailed terms of reference within 
which to work as representative of the British Government 
on the Allied Commission for Poland. 

If the negotiations are carried out on the basis of the 
“known parties,” and genuinely representative figures are 
invited to confer with the Commission, there is every reason 
to hope that an acceptable solution will be achieved. Much 
will depend, however, on the vigour and force with which 
the British Ambassador carries out his instructions. Right 
terms of reference are a pre-condition of success, but every- 
thing turns upon the effectiveness with which they are 
interpreted. 


* * * 


Politics in Buganda 


___ If little has been heard of Uganda in this country, it 
is because the protectorate seemed to be pursuing a settled 
contented course undisturbed by the political and economic 
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ferment in other parts of the colonial empire. This placidity 
has now been shattered. In the middle of January, there 
were strikes and riots, mainly confined to the Bugand, 
kingdom, as a result of which there were nine deaths and 
several wounded. 

There was an economic factor in the riots. Wages hag 
not kept pace with the rise in the cost of living, which hag 
been intensified by the shortage of ptece goods. Before th» 
strikes began the Governor had accepted a committe.’s 
recommendations for increased war bonuses for Govern- 
ment employees, and had also set in motion machinery {o; 
the fixing of minimum wages. He claims, therefore, tha; 
on economic grounds the strikes were unnecessary. 

But he also claims that their main object was 
political. They aimed at bringing pressure to bear on the 
Kabaka of Buganda to compel him to change his Govern- 
ment. By the Treaty of Mengo in 1900, the British, with 
their passion for established dynasties, promised that the 
Buganda kingdom should be preserved provided Britis) 
overlordship was recognised. The result is that today 
Buganda is still ruled by chiefs appointed by the Kabaka, 
who governs his kingdom with the help of a Prime Minister, 
a Chief Justice and a Minister of Finance. There is also a 
Parliament—the Lukiko—which consists entirely of an 
upper house of chiefs and notables. Most of the Buganda 
Government’s powers and the appointment of the Ministers 
and important chiefs are subject to the approval of the 
Uganda Government. But from the apparent political dis- 
content it looks as if this approval were not properly ex- 
ercised. There is extremely little information available in 
this country about the recent events—which seem to belong 
to Balkan rather than African politics. But the resignation 
of the Finance Minister on January 22nd evidently pacified 
the strikers, and last week-end it was reported that the 
Governor of Uganda had ordered the deportation of Sam- 
wiri S. Wamala, the Prime Minister. It seems, therefore, 
that there were solid grounds for complain even though 
the resort to strikes and violence was completely unjusti- 
fied. Moreover, the present Kabaka—Miutesa II, who came 
of age in 1942 and, according to the Governor, is “an 
enlightened ruler whose sole desire is to promote the wel- 
fare of his people . . ."—had already been considering the 
reconstruction of his Ministry, and last November he an- 
nounced his intention to make the Lukiko more repre- 
sentative. There are stirrings in Uganda after all. 


a + « 


Food in Germany 


The German food position grows more strained with 
each Russian advance across the food producing provinces 
in the East. Not only have the rations to be cut drastically, 
but. for the first time the Nazis have been compelled to 
alter the distribution in a great hurry without any previous 
preparation. The influx of refugees has altered the balance 
of consumption in Central Germany and the degree of 
differentiation in rations between various categories of 
workers makes any change in the rations a major admunis- 
trative operation. Normally changes in the monthly alloca- 
tion were prepared months before they came into force. 
Now everything has had to be improvised. By extending 
the current four-week period to five weeks and declaring 4 
number of coupons invalid, the Nazis have managed 10 
reduce the total rations by about 20 per cent. 

The ordinary consumers—about a third of the population 
—have suffered most heavily. They will receive 24 per cent 
less bread, 11 per cent less meat, 20 per cent less fat, 30 per 
cent less sugar and Nahrmittel (semolina, etc.), amd 15 péet 
cent less potatoes. However, these rations are still higher 
than were the official rations in Belgium and France under 
German occupation. The normal consumer still receives 
3.8 pounds of bread, 11 ounces of meat and meat products, 
6.3 ounces of fats, 5 ounces of sugar and 6} pounds 
potatoes. There is so far no question of starvation or even 
of severe undernourishment. 

The real problem lies ahead. How can these rations be 
maintained as the territory of the Reich diminishes? At 
present, evacuated livestock is being slaughtered for lack 
of fodder. For a time, there will be no shortage of meat. 
But all other supplies will be dangerously low until the 
harvest. Nor is it easy to see how the Nazis can plan the 
programme of spring cultivation. The peasants have been 
told to concentrate on foods for direct human consumption, 
but the plans are bound to be makeshift and the chief 
emphasis will be on potatoes. Meanwhile, by concentraung 
most of the feeding in schools and community centres, and 
by making each zone as nearly self sufficient as possible 0 
the production of foodstuffs, the Nazis are trying to meet 
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the strain of distribution. On the food front as elsewhere, 
the party maintains a vigorous will to retain its power and 
carry through the impossible. But the whole vast impro- 
yjsation cannot be maintained much longer. 


* x * 


Future of Merseyside 


Familiar features of regional planning, with one or two 
interesting variations, are to be found in the Merseyside 
plan, prepared by Mr F. Longstreth Thompson for the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning. Liverpool and 
Bootle on one side of the River Mersey and Birkenhead 
and Wallasey on the other form the closely built-up centre 
of the region. The Wirral peninsula and part only of the 
St. Helen’s coalfield are included. It is perhaps a pity that 
a larger plan has not been prepared for the whole of the 
South Lancashire industrial area. Liverpool has two main 
problems—overcrowding and unemployment. Even with re- 
building at fairly high densities, it is estimated that a quarter 
of a million people should leave the area. It is suggested 
that the majority should be accommodated by an extension 
of Liverpool’s suburbs described as 

carefully controlled extension in the form of radial spurs with 

wide wedges of open land separating them. 

The prospect of Liverpool’s further growth is not a 
cheerful one. Besides the danger of ribbon development, 
the new suburbs are likely to be filled up exclusively by 
working-class housing estates while the well-to-do migrate 
to Deeside and the coast resorts. 

One reason for the plan’s rejection of the idea of new 
“satellite towns” in favour of expanding Liverpool itself 
is that there are no suitable sites in the vicinity unless good 
agricultural land is encroached upon. But a more potent 
reason is the extent to which labour is tied to the docks 
and closely associated industries, such as ship repairing, 
grain milling and soap. 

Undue dependence on the port resulted in a 1939 un- 
employment rate of 18.8 per cent (or twice the rate for 
the United Kingdom), and it is estimated that after the war 
100,000 people must somehow be absorbed by new indus- 
tries. The most suitable type are light consumers’ industries 
which, apart from baking and biscuit-making, are at present 
ill-represented ; but the affection felt for light industry in 
all parts of the country inevitably leads to the suspicion that 
there will not be enough of it to go round. 


The Merseyside plan, quite naturally, can make no 
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authoritative suggestions for curing unemployment. But, 
though some further growth of Liverpool may be inevitable 
because of the way in which its industries are tied to the 
river, it is disappointing that the new industries for the 
prospective unemployed cannot be located well out of the 
crowded city. 


oz *x * 
Sweden Looks Ahead 


The Royal Swedish Commission on Post-War Econo- 
mic Planning, under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Gunnar Myrdal, has for some months been busily engaged 
in studying the problem of post-war employment. Almost 
simultaneously with the publication of the White Paper 
on Employment Policy in this country, the Commission 
issued a “comment” recommending that public invest- 
ment should be varied in the opposite direction to private 
investment. Its most recent memorandum states, however, 
that 

the question of co-ordinating municipal investments with the 

Government’s general anti-cyclical policy has so far not been 

satisfactorily solved. The possibilities of fitting municipal 

investments into the general employment policy by expanding 

them during a depression and by restricting them during a 

boom have as yet been too limited. 

The recognition of these limitations has now !ed to the 
proposal that (a) investment in housing, if incapable of 
anti-cyclical expansion and contraction, should at least be 
stabilised so as to avoid its taking part in and reinforcing 
general cyclical fluctuations ; and that (b) every possibility 
should be explored of evening out the flow of private in- 
vestment expenditure. 

The evolution of thought in Sweden has thus proceeded 
along exactly the same lines as in this country. A study of 
the methods of co-ordinating the capital expenditures of 
private industry is now recognised in both countries as one 
of the most important problems of Employment Policy. 
What are the methods that might be employed? The 
Swedish Royal Commission proposes the immediate setting 
up of an “Investment Council” to study primarily three 
different methods: voluntary co-ordination ; the creation 
of economic incentives by investment subsidies, tax reliefs 
and interest policy; and direct control. The importance 
for full employment purposes of industrial location and of 
labour mobility is as clearly recognised in Sweden as it is 
here. As these investigations proceed, a more intensive ex- 
change of views between the two countries should prove of 
value to both. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Missouri River Development 


(From a Correspondent in Colorado) 


NCERTAINTY is the curse of life in the huge 
Missouri River basin, whose people largely depend on 
agriculture, whether directly or indirectly. In the Eastern 
end of the basin, drought destroys the crops about one year 
in twenty ; in the centre, more nearly ten years in twenty ; 
and in the West, crop-farming will hardly furnish a liveli- 
hood at all, save by irrigation. This uncertainty is graphi- 
cally illustrated by the crop-values for North Dakota; in 
the drought and depression year of 1932 the State’s crops 
Were valued at $66 million ; in the lush, high-price year of 
1943 a smaller number of people produced $660 million. 
, -5¢ huge, and so far uncontrollable, river during its 
Spring rises” annually floods millions of acres, and 
menaces the cities along its middle and lower course, beside 
annually carrying 400 million tons of the best topsoil in the 
fegion away for ultimate deposit in the Gulf of Mexico. _ 
In 1943 and 1944 floods did more than $100 million in 
teckonable damage, such as washed-out crops, flooded cities 
and towns, blocked transportation, etc., as well as vast in- 
irect damage in interruption to war production. Until re- 
cently, conquering the river has been a “some day” pro- 
Position. The very size of the task. estimated to cost between 


$1} and $2 billion, daunted the planners in days when that 
amount of money was still a staggering sum. 


The Missouri rises in Western Montana, with its tributary 
headwaters less than 500 miles from the Pacific Coast. Its 
watercourse is nearly 2,500 miles long, and its watershed 
covers 530,000 square miles, the largest river basin in the 
United States save that of the whole Mississippi system 
of which it is a part. It is an empire in itself, but a rela- 
tively unpopulated empire. Only about 7,000,000 people live 
within it. The four states of its central tier (North and 
South Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska) lost an aggregate of 
232,000 people in the Drought Decade of 1930-40, and this 
emigration has continued since, North and South Dakota 
each having lost some ro per cent of their civilian population 
since 1940. 

When, following the drought years, the great floods of 
1943-44 called attention to the completeness with which the 
people of the Basin were at the mercy of their river, two rival 
federal agencies rushed forward with plans. The Army 
Engineers Corps proposed a relatively few, relatively large 
reservoirs, mostly along the main stream, to supplement 
the existing dam at Fort Peck (Montana), which is the 
largest earth dam in the world. These dams were proposed 
for navigation and flood control purposes, with irrigation 
and power development distinctly secondary. The Bureau of 
Reclamation, an agency of the Department of the Interior. 
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cation of the kind of problems which, now and in the future, 
face the members of a widely scattered association of inde- 
pendent states. Many of these problems—of defence and 
of economic policy, for instance—will already have been 
discussed at meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 
But of the results achieved the public has little knowledge 
save the usual essurance of full agreement and cordiality. 
Unfortunately, the conclusions of the Chatham House Con- 
ference cannot be taken as any sure indication of the con- 
clusions of Government representatives, but they do serve 
to emphasise the dominant lines of opinion on these 
questions among the Dominions. 

The major question underlying ali these discussions con- 
cerns the effect of the new concepts of regionalism on the 
traditional, but unwritten, solidarity of the leading members 
of the British Commonwealth. For each Dominion the 
claims of regionalism are different, but in unequal degrees 
they all arise partly from reasons of defence and partly 
from reasons of economic policy. In Canada, the tug towards 
the United States is mainly for security ; in South Africa, 
the tug of regionalism, though less insistent, is primarily 
an economic one. 

Such forces, emerging from the enforced unity of war, 
are in some danger of being ignored or underestimated in 
this country. By acknowledging and discussing them the 
conference has made a useful contribution to an ever 
stronger and more flexible evolution of Commonwealth 
relations. 


* * i 


Commission on Poland 

In an article “ Verdict on the Crimea,” which appeared 
in The Economist of March 3rd, it was incorrectly stated 
that neither the Prime Minister nor Mr Eden had given a 
precise definition of what they meant by “a representative 
Polish Government.” In fact, Mr Eden’s speech, which had 
not been fully reported at the time of going to press, 
laid it down clearly that the new Government 

must be representative of the Polish parties as they are known 

and include representative national Polish figures. 

These two provisions are the only basis for an acceptable 
regime, and it can be assumed from Mr Eden’s words that 
the instructions which have been despatched from the 
Foreign Office to the British Ambassador in Moscow will 
give him very precise and detailed terms of reference within 
which to work as representative of the British Government 
on the Allied Commission for Poland. 

If the negotiations are carried out on the basis of the 
“known parties,” and genuinely representative figures are 
invited to confer with the Commission, there is every reason 
to hope that an acceptable solution will be achieved. Much 
will depend, however, on the vigour and force with which 
the British Ambassador carries out his instructions. Right 
terms of reference are a pre-condition of success, but every- 
thing turns upon the effectiveness with which they are 
interpreted. 


* * * 


Politics in Buganda 


If little has been heard of Uganda in this country, it 
is because the protectorate seemed to be pursuing a settled 
contented course undisturbed by the political and economic 
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ferment in other parts of the colonial empire. This placidity 
has now been shattered. In the middle of January, there 
were strikes and riots, mainly confined to the Buganda 
kingdom, as a result of which there were nine deaths and 
several wounded. 

There was an economic factor in the riots. Wages hag 
not kept pace with the rise in the cost of living, which had 
been intensified by the shortage of piece goods. Before th» 
strikes began the Governor had accepted a committee’s 
recommendations for increased war bonuses for Govern- 
ment employees, and had also set in motion machinery fo; 
the fixing of minimum wages. He claims, therefore, tha; 
on economic grounds the strikes were unnecessary. 

But he also claims that their main object was 
political. They aimed at bringing pressure to bear on the 
Kabaka of Buganda to compel him to change his Govern- 
ment. By the Treaty of Mengo in 1900, the British, with 
their passion for established dynasties, promised that the 
Buganda kingdom should be preserved provided British 
overlordship was recognised. The result is that today 
Buganda is still ruled by chiefs appointed by the Kabaka, 
who governs his kingdom with the help of a Prime Minister, 
a Chief Justice and a Minister of Finance. There is also 4 
Parliament—the Lukiko—which consists entirely of an 
upper house of chiefs and notables. Most of the Buganda 
Government’s powers and the appointment of the Ministers 
and important chiefs are subject to the approval of the 
Uganda Government. But from the apparent political dis- 
content it looks as if this appreval were not properly ex- 
ercised. There is extremely little information available in 
this country about the recent events—which seem to belong 
to Balkan rather than African politics. But the resignation 
of the Finance Minister on January 22nd evidently pacified 
the strikers, and last week-end it was reported that the 
Governor of Uganda had ordered the deportation of Sam- 
wiri S. Wamala, the Prime Minister. It seems, therefore, 
that there were solid grounds for complain even though 
the resort to strikes and violence was completely unjusti- 
fied. Moreover, the present Kabaka—Mutesa II, who came 
of age in 1942 and, according to the Governor, is “an 
enlightened ruler whose sole desire is to promote the wel- 
fare of his people . . .”—had already been considering the 
reconstruction of his Ministry, and last November he an- 
nounced his intention to make the Lukiko more repre- 
sentative. There are stirrings in Uganda after all. 


* * i 


Food in Germany 


The German food position grows more strained with 
each Russian advance across the food producing provinces 
in the East. Not only have the rations to be cut drastically, 
but. for the first time the Nazis have been compelled to 
alter the distribution in a great hurry without any previous 
preparation. The influx of refugees has altered the balance 
of consumption in Central Germany and the degree of 
differentiation in rations between various categories of 
workers makes any change in the rations a major admuinis- 
trative operation. Normally changes in the monthly alloca- 
tion were prepared months before they came into force. 
Now everything has had to be improvised. By extending 
the current four-week period to five weeks and declaring 4 
number of coupons invalid, the Nazis have managed to 
reduce the total rations by about 20 per cent. 

The ordinary consumers—about a third of the population 
—have suffered most heavily. They will receive 24 per cent 
less bread, 11 per cent less meat, 20 per cent less fat, 30 per 
cent less sugar and Ndahrmittel (semolina, etc.), and 15 pe 
cent less potatoes. However, these rations are still higher 
than were the official rations in Belgium and France under 
German occupation. The normal consumer still receives 
3.8 pounds of bread, 11 ounces of meat and meat products, 
6.3 ounces of fats, 5 ounces of sugar and 6} pounds 
potatoes. There is so far no question of starvation or even 
of severe undernourishment. 

The real problem lies ahead. How can these rations be 
maintained as the territory of the Reich diminishes? At 
present, evacuated livestock is being slaughtered for lack 
of fodder. For a time, there will be no shortage of meat. 
But all other supplies will be dangerously low until the 
harvest. Nor is it easy to see how the Nazis can plan the 
programme of spring cultivation. The peasants have been 
told to concentrate on foods for direct human consumption, 
but the plans are bound to be makeshift and the chief 
emphasis will be on potatoes. Meanwhile, by concentrauung 
most of the feeding in schools ana community centres, and 
by making each zone as nearly self sufficient as possible 10 
the production of foodstuffs, the Nazis are trying to meet 
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the strain of distribution. On the food front as elsewhere, 
the party maintains a vigorous will to retain its power and 
carry through the impossible. But the whole vast impro- 
yjsation cannot be maintained much longer. 


* * * 


Future of Merseyside 


Familiar features of regional planning, with one or two 
interesting variations, are to be found in the Merseyside 
plan, prepared by Mr F. Longstreth Thompson for the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning. Liverpool and 
Bootle on one side of the River Mersey and Birkenhead 
and Wallasey on the other form the closely built-up centre 
of the region. The Wirral peninsula and part only of the 
St. Helen’s coalfield are included. It is perhaps a pity that 
a larger plan has not been prepared for the whole of the 
South Lancashire industrial area. Liverpool has two main 
problems—overcrowding and unemployment. Even with re- 
building at fairly high densities, it is estimated that a quarter 
of a million people should leave the area. It is suggested 
that the majority should be accommodated by an extension 
of Liverpool’s suburbs described as 

carefully controlled extension in the form of radial spurs with 

wide wedges of open land separating them. 

The prospect of Liverpool’s further growth is not a 
cheerful one. Besides the danger of ribbon development, 
the new suburbs are likely to be filled up exclusively by 
working-class housing estates while the well-to-do migrate 
to Deeside and the coast resorts. 

One reason for the plan’s rejection of the idea of new 
“satellite towns” in favour of expanding Liverpool itself 
is that there are no suitable sites in the vicinity unless good 
agricultural land is encroached upon. But a more potent 
reason is the extent to which labour is tied to the docks 
and closely associated industries, such as ship repairing, 
grain milling and soap. 

Undue dependence on the port resulted in a 1939 un- 
employment rate of 18.8 per cent (or twice the rate for 
the United Kingdom), and it is estimated that after the war 
100,000 people must somehow be absorbed by new indus- 
tries. The most suitable type are light consumers’ industries 
which, apart from baking and biscuit-making, are at present 
ill-represented ; but the affection felt for light industry in 
all parts of the country inevitably leads to the suspicion that 
there will not be enough of it to go round. 


The Merseyside plan, quite naturally, can make no 


Sil 


authoritative suggestions for curing unemployment, But, 
though some further growth of Liverpool may be inevitable 
because of the way in which its industries are tied to the 
river, it is disappointing that the new industries for the 


prospective unemployed cannot be located well out of the 
crowded city. 


* * * 


Sweden Looks Ahead 


The Royal Swedish Commission on Post-War Econo- 


mic Planning, under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Gunnar Myrdal, has for some months been busily engaged 
in studying the problem of post-war employment. Almost 
simultaneously with the publication of the White Paper 
on Employment Policy in this country, the Commission 
issued a “comment” recommending that public invest- 
ment should be varied in the opposite direction to private 


investment. Its most recent memorandum states. however, 
that 


the question of co-ordinating municipal investments with the 
Government’s general anti-cyclical policy has so far not been 
satisfactorily solved. The possibilities of fitting municipal 
investments into the general employment policy by expanding 
them during a depression and by restricting them during a 
boom have as yet been too limited. 


The recognition of these limitations has now !ed to the 
proposal that (a) investment in housing, if incapable of 
anti-cyclical expansion and contraction, should at least be 
stabilised so as to avoid its taking part in and reinforcing 
general cyclical fluctuations ; and that (b) every possibility 
should be explored of evening out the flow of private in- 
vestment expenditure. 


The evolution of thought in Sweden has thus proceeded 
along exactly the same lines as in this country. A study of 
the methods of co-ordinating the capital expenditures of 
private industry is now recognised in both countries as one 
of the most important problems of Employment Policy. 
What are the methods that might be employed? The 
Swedish Royal Commission proposes the immediate setting 
up of an “Investment Council” to study primarily three 
different methods: voluntary co-ordination ; the creation 
of economic incentives by investment subsidies, tax reliefs 
and interest policy; and direct control. The importance 
for full employment purposes of industrial location and of 
labour mobility is as clearly recognised in Sweden as it is 
here. As these investigations proceed, a more intensive ex- 
change of views between the two countries should prove of 
value to both. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Missouri River Development 


(From a Correspondent in Colorado) 


NCERTAINTY is the curse of life in the huge 
Missouri River basin, whose people largely depend on 
agriculture, whether directly or indirectly. In the Eastern 
end of the basin, drought destroys the crops about one year 
In twenty ; in the centre, more nearly ten years in twenty ; 
and in the West, crop-farming will hardly furnish a liveli- 
hood at all, save by irrigation. This uncertainty is graphi- 
cally illustrated by the crop-values for North Dakota; in 
the drought and depression year of 1932 the State’s crops 
Were valued at $66 million ; in the lush, high-price year of 
1943 a smaller number of people produced $660 million. 
. he huge, and so far uncontrollable, river during its 
spring rises” annually floods millions of acres, and 
menaces the cities along its middle and lower course, beside 
annually carrying 400 million tons of the best topsoil in the 
region away for ultimate deposit in the Gulf of Mexico. _ 
In 1943 and 1944 floods did more than $100 million in 
reckonable damage, such as washed-out crops, flooded cities 
and towns, blocked transportation, etc., as well as vast in- 
direct damage in interruption to war production. Until re- 
cently, conquering the river has been a “some day” pro- 
Position. The very size of the task. estimated to cost between 


$14 and $2 billion, daunted the planners in days when that 
amount of money was still a staggering sum. 


The Missouri rises in Western Montana, with its tributary 
headwaters less than 500 miles from the Pacific Coast. Its 
watercourse is nearly 2,500 miles long, and its watershed 
covers 530,000 square miles, the largest river basin in the 
United States save that of the whole Mississippi system 
of which it is a part. It is an empire in itself, but a rela- 
tively unpopulated empire. Only about 7,000,000 people live 
within it. The four states of its central tier (North and 
South Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska) lost an aggregate of 
232,000 people in the Drought Decade of 1930-40, and this 
emigration has continued since, North and South Dakota 
each having lost some ro per cent of their civilian population 
since 1940. 

When, following the drought years, the great floods of 
1943-44 called attention to the completeness with which the 
people of the Basin were at the mercy of their river, two rival 
federal agencies rushed forward with plans. The Army 
Engineers Corps proposed a relatively few, relatively large 
reservoirs, mostly along the main stream, to supplement 
the existing dam at Fort Peck (Montana), which is the 
largest earth dam in the world. These dams were proposed 
for navigation and flood control purposes, with irrigation 
and power development distinctly secondary. The Bureau of 
Reclamation, an agency of the Department of the Interior. 
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proposed many smaller reservoirs, a few on the main stream 
and many on the tributaries, with irrigation and flood con- 
trol the primary purposes. The navigation and flood control 
interests of the more populous Lower Basin, championing 
the Army plan, got a head start to the extent that the Flood 
Control and Rivers and Harbors Bills of 1944 contained 
the essence of their plan ; the irrigation proposais seemed at 
that time to have much smaller chance of securing im- 
mediate Congressional action. 

According to the Bureau of Reclamation, nearly 5,000,000 
more acres of dry land can be feasibly irrigated in the Upper 
Basin—about an equal acreage is already irrigated. This 
would provide a magnificent prospect for post-war pioneer- 
ing, and a stable core for the economy of the region. At 
a recent meeting at Billings, Montana, such facts were 
developed as that in a dryland county during the worst of 
the drought, 75 per cent of the people were “on relief,” 
while in a neighbouring county, almost entirely an irrigation 
area, only 5 per cent were. But, according to the Bureau’s 
engineers, much of this development would be impossible 
if too much water had to be taken (under the Army plans) 
to maintain an open-channel of nine-foot standard depth for 
navigation lower down. Thus there was a bitter and appar- 
ently insoluble conflict of purpose. Western legislators rallied 
in Congress to protect the rights of arid-land states. The 
Congressional battle might nevertheless have ended in defeat 
for them, but for one thing. 

In 1944, and probably not without design, the nation has 
been flooded with books, pamphlets and articles celebrating 
the really magnificent accomplishments of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, in rehabilitating the economy of what had 
been one of the nation’s economic dead spots before TVA 
took hold. The obvious idea was seized upon in the Missouri 
Valley by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and the National 
Farmers Union, among others: Why not a Missouri Valley 
Authority? 

Neither the Bureau of Reclamation nor the Army Engi- 
neers want to surrender any of their jurisdiction to a new 
authority. In this they are joined by other Federal agencies, 
and by the governors and other politicians of the Missouri 
Valley states, and by Western proponents of irrigation 
generally. In short, the threat of an MVA drove the feuding 
agencies into each others’ arms. Through amendments to 
the Flood Control Bill, virtually the entire Army and Bureau 
of Reclamation plans were welded into one whole—called 
“ an artificial Siamese twin” by MVA proponents, who also 
acidly characterise it as the offspring of a “shotgun 
wedding.” 

In signing the Flood Control Bill, President Roosevelt 
characterised it in effect as authorising the preliminary 
engineering work for an MVA. He also referred to his old 
and never-relinquished dream of Authority development 
of most of the great river basins of the nation. Encouraged 
by this, a B'll providing for an MVA has been introduced 
in the new Congress by Senator Murray of Montana, who 
forbore from pressing a similar Bill in the old Congress as 
an amendment or substitute for the Army-Bureau plan, 
only because many senators assured him they would not 
vote for it as such, but were open-minded as to its separate 
consideration later. 

Agitation for an MVA has increased rather than 
diminished in the region. MVA Assoc‘ations have been 
formed in St. Louis, in Montana, and elsewhere. It is only 
a question of time until a valley-wide organisation will be 
formed. Some of the more conservative organisations are 
also coming round, such as the Colorado Grange (Patrons 
of Husbandry) which in the heart of the region considered 
most hostile to an MVA, approved “TVA-type develop- 
ment” of Western river basins. MVA proponents contem- 
plate that some concession to the hostile irrigationists must 
be made. Since a Western farmer is helpless and pauperised 
if he loses his water-right, its preservation is his central 
idea, and enemies of MVA have made effective use of the 
thesis that a river authority could override it. Effective use, 
on the other hand, has been made by proponents of an 
MVA of the contrast between the economy of the states 
containing the Missouri Basin, and the states containing 
the Tennessee Basin. Briefly, as between 1930 and 1940, 
that of the Missouri Basin has shown no progress, or has 
lagged behind the general advance of the country, in most 
economic respects; the TVA region, on the other hand, 
has progressed much faster, and its huge blocks of hydro- 
electric power have played a particularly impressive role 
in the war emergency. 

Another argument advanced against an MVA is that the 
Basin’s area—some 12 times that of the Tennessee Basin 
—and its vast and varied interests render it unsuitable for 
development by any one central authority. The outstand- 
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ing differences from TVA here are the intrusio 
gation into the list of purposes for which provi 
be made, and the lack of opportunities for 
hydro-electric power. In the Missouri Valley, the Burea 
of Reclamation estimates that, apart from the aoe 
needed by the irrigation projects themselves for pumping 
etc., the Valley provides opportunity to develop only a 
750,000 kilowatts, as contrasted with a present develo 

ment of nearly 2,000,000 kw. in the Tennessee Valley 
This is serious, because the TVA development is being 
carried by power revenues, whereas hydro-eiectricity oa 
mises no such comparable réle in the MVA development 
There are two counteracting possibilities: Power frcm the 
huge trans-divide diversions being planned to bring water 
across the Continental Divide into the Missouri Water 
shed from the Pacific Slope ; and the presence in the Mis- 
souri Valley and around its western edge of what is said 
to be the world’s largest single reservoir of bituminous and 
sub-bituminous coal, which, mined cheaply in large quan- 
tities, could compete with water-power in cheap electric 
production. 

Perhaps the single most significant economic compari- 
son, and one which shows the urgency of large-scale power 
projects in the Missouri Valey if it is to keep up in post- 
war development, is in this same electric power. In the 
Tennessee Valley, householders are now getting electricity 
for an average over-all cost of about two cents per kilowatt- 
hour, and industrial and commercial users for abou 
three-fourths of a cent. In the Missouri Valley, the com- 
parable costs are respectively more than four cents, and 
more than two, or from two to three times the TVA costs. 
In the forthcoming electrical age, such cost advantages or 
disadvantages may well be decisive. Overall, however, the 
Missouri Valley and its adjacent region are far richer in 
natural resources—those of the top soil, p-us those of such 
minerals as phosphates, coal, non-ferrous metals, etc.—than 
is the Tennessee Basin. 
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American Notes 


The President Reports 


“Unless you here in the halls of the American Con- 
gress—with the support of the American people—concur 
in the decisions reached at Yalta and give them your proper 
support—the meeting will not have produced lasting 
results.” 

Thus President Roosevelt set the tone of his talk to the 
combined houses of Congress and clearly established that 
he recognised their responsibility and importance in inter- 
national dealings. Mr Churchill had the satisfaction of an 
overwhelming vote of confidence from the British Commons. 
But the American system provides no means by which Mr 
Roosevelt’s report could do more than establish a mood: 
a mood of confidence among the people and a mood of 
support in Congress. This he set about to do. 


The stage was well set. All the techniques that have 
ever been used to make Americans want a new car every 
year had been set in motion by the State Department (0 
make the ordinary American understand that security 
terms of a job and a home and a feeling of sureness about 
the future was meaningless without the international secu- 
rity that will protect him from future wars. Teheran and 
Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta and San Francisco are not 
just place names in America now. They are symbols all 
tied together on the magic thread of security. 

In contrast to Mr Churchill, Mr Roosevelt flitted over 
France’ and the problems of liberated areas and Poland 
and unconditional surrender, but he lighted with emphasis 
on the broad question of World Peace and on the coming 
San Francisco Conference as its instrument. World Peace, 
he said, “is not a party question any more than is military 
victory,” and he invited an equal number of Republican 
and Democratic members to San Francisco. Republican 
Senator Vandenberg, the last to accept, did so only after 
the President had convinced him that he would have free- 
dom of action at the Conference. 

The President seems to have majority support in both 
houses and in the press for American participation 1m @ 
new security organisation. True, many Congressmen were 
disappointed that he did not give them more news, 0°W 
news. One Republican said “ it was a good report of reports 
already reported.” Some were worried about secret agree 
ments: some cou'd not overlook an occasion to take a dig 
at the Soviet Union on the matter of Poland. Those - 
were worried about the mystery surrounding voting PF 
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cedures at least have something to criticize now. But on the 
whole public opinion is behind the President, so far as 
continued membership of the United Nations is -concerned. 
Whether America has taken a temporary fork in the road 
or is prepared to change her course entirely depends on 
rather more than membership of any organisation, and 
may, therefore, not be demonstrated at San Francisco or 
for quite a time to come, But the acceptance of membership 
; at least a preliminary gain. 


* * * 


Tools for the Job 


Mr Wallace was confirmed this week in his new post 
as Secretary of Commerce by a Senate vote of 56 to 32. The 
lending agencies, which were divorced from the Department 
to restrict Mr Wallace’s power to put his full employment 
programme into effect, will be headed by Judge Fred 
Vinson, who has steered an uncontroversial course as head 
of the Office of Economic Stabilisation, and who is wel- 
comed both by Mr Wallace and Mr Jesse Jones. Mr Wallace 
already has made a conciliatory gesture by inviting the 
co-operation of Mr Eric Johnston, head of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Even so, Conservative circles are not entirely satisfied 
that the clipping of Mr Wallace’s wings has gone far enough. 
The Department of Commerce provides a platform from 
which Mr Wallace can exert his talents for persuasion and 
public education ; it also controls agencies, like the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and the Foreign Trade 
Zones Board, which may be used to expand imports ; inland 
waterways, an instrument which might be used to bring 
down discriminatory freight rates; the Patent Office, a 
weapon against monopoly; and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, which may become a vehicle for federal 
spending on airports. Mr Wallace also becomes a Director 
of the Export-Import Bank, whose lending powers are 
expected to be expanded from $750 million to $5 billion. 

Even more alarm has been created by Mr Roosevelt’s 
evasive reply as to whether he intended to shift the Foreign 
Economic Administration to the Department of Commerce, 
for the FEA controls through subs‘diaries preclusive buy- 
ing, petroleum and rubber policies, on which Mr Wallace 
is known to have unpopular views. He favours, for example, 
the dismantling of many synthetic rubber plants in the 
interests of the rubber-growing countries. There is also a 
rumour, probably baseless, that old-established agencies like 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may follow FEA into Mr Wallace’s 
pocket. 

All this is speculation. What is more to the point is that 
in his small business crusade Mr Wallace will find eager 
allies in Congress ; that the Anti-Trust Division will assist 
his campaign against monopoly ; and that Southern and 
Western Senators will support any attempt to retain the war 
industrialisation of their states in the interests of full 
employment. 


Bark or Bite ? 


While a potentially serious strike situation, which union 
leaders admit they may not be able to control, still exists in 
Detroit, it is clear that the greatest threat to war production 
still lies in the coal pits. For this is the year the personal 
battle between Mr John L. Lewis and the Administration 
may come to a head. A coal strike at the present moment 
would be most unfortunate. Soft coal stocks held by indus- 
trial consumers and retail dealers on January 1st were down 
to an average of 32 days’ supply. Steel production is off and 
war needs were never more urgent. Before negotiations with 
the operators had even begun, Mr Lewis, with scrupulous 
legality, announced that within the provisions of the Smith- 
Connally Bill a dispute exists between the United Mine 
Workers and the bituminous coal industry, and gave the 
required 30 days’ strike notice. 

This year Mr Lewis, whom even his enemies respect as 
one of the most effective and daring of union negotiators, is 
launching an enfilading attack, since he learned in his last 
major dispute with the War Labour Board in 1943 that 
frontal assaults are too easily curbed. Then his original 
demand for a flat $2.00 a day was trimmed down to $1.12 
under the stabilisation formula, although an additional 38 
ents were later granted by cutting lunch-time down to I5 
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minutes. As a substitute for a flat wage increase, this year 
Mr Lewis is demanding Io cents a ton royalty on ail coal 
that comes out of the mines, the proceeds to go to a union 
fund for medical service, hospitalisation, insurance, rehabili- 
tation and economic protection. In addition, he wants full 
pay for all time underground, instead of the current two- 
thirds rate for travel time and nothing at all fur lunch period. 
He wants time-and-a-half for everything over a seven-hour 
day and a 35-hour week; he wants premiums for second 
and third shift workers ; double the present vacation pay ; 
and full pay for six legal holidays. Among other things, he 
wants shoes, boots, explosives, goggles and fuses to be pro- 
vided by the employers. And he demands the right to strike 
to prevent coal from being shipped to a consumer whose 
employees are engaged in a legal strike. 


* 


The operators estimate that at the present production 
rate the royalties alone would cost them $60 million yearly 
and that the total of Mr Lewis’s money demands would 
increase the nation’s fuel bill by $400 million. Mr Lewis 
will reply that increased production under better con- 
ditions by better paid and fed workers, and the economies 
that could be effected in operations, would cut down the 
astronomical figure considerably. 


In the coal mines, as in Detroit, one cannot blink away 
the distrust that exists between worker and employer, each 
trying to establish himself in the most favourable position 
for the difficult days after the war. But Mr Lewis, the master 
bargainer, has managed to isolate the mine workers from 
the rest of American Labour. His sponsorship of strikes in 
wartime and absolute refusal to join the other large unions 
in a no-strike pledge has contributed as much as anything 
to that isolation. In Detroit it is said the workers were in 
a mood to welcome a Government seizure of the struck 
plants so they could go back to work without strengthening 
management’s position. But in the coal fields the word has 
always been “ you can’t mine coal with bayonets.” 


* ¥ . 


Trial Run at New Bedford 


The Bill which the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
hopes to substitute for the labour draft passed by the House 
relies on the extension and enforcement of “man-power 
ceilings” to free labour for critical war programmes. The 
past fortnight has produced a test case at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, of how the Bill is likely to work. In that 
city there are two plants making heavy cord for tyres, one 
of the most urgent of present shortages. These plants 
desperately need another 240 skilled workers, who could 
most easily be found in the local mils making fine textiles. 

The War Manpower Commission, after failing to secure 
a voluntary transfer, set man-power ceilings fcr the textile 
factories, to set free labour for the cord plants. Of 118 men 
then called up for interview, only 12 agreed to move, 75 
refused and appealed, and the remainder failed to appear 
at all. In this they are openly supported by the Local 
American Federation of Labour Council, which has 
denounced the “ Gestapo tactics” of the Commission, by 
the city’s Mayor, who has appealed to President Roosevelt, 
and tacitty, it is said, by the textile employers. 

The Manpower Commission does not, it is true, yet 
possess the enforcement powers the Senate Bill would 
confer ; but as these only apply to employers, they would 
hardly solve New Bedford’s problem, which is one of per- 
suading workers to move. The city’s Mayor has insisted 
that a labour draft wou'd be instantly obeyed ; and cer- 
tainly in the strained labour-management relations which 
exist, and not only in New Bedford, the granting to em- 
ployers of the right to decide which workers they will dis- 
pense with when quotas are fixed, seems calculated, not only 
to secure the least satisfactory workers for the war plants, 
but to increase labour resentment. 

The New Bedford story underlines the inadequacies of 
the state Bill. Whether a real programme of labour con- 
scription would meet with a better reception, as the Mayor 
insists, is open to some doubt. A reporter on the spot, while 
admitting the part played by mishandling on the part of 
government agencies, by wartime strains and by mutual 
suspicion between labour and management, says that the 
main trouble is that “contact seems to be missing between 
Iwojima and New Bedford.” If the genteel approach of 
the Manpower Commission is confused with Gestapo 
tactics, that link probably would not be supplied by mcre 
forceful methods. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Nigeria’s Constitution 


HE framing of a new constitution for Nigeria must 
have caused many a headache. A White Paper (Cmd 
6599), giving the Governor’s dispatch to the Colonial Secre- 
tary on the subject, points out that there is not one colony 
involved but four. There are the Northern Provinces, which 
include three-quarters of the total area of the territory and 
ever half its total population. For the most part they consist 
of highly organised Hausa Emirates, which are Moslem 
in religion and culture, but they also contain important 
pagan communities. In the forests of the south-west, in the 
so-called Western Provinces, there are other highly organ:sed 
native states, but they are completely different in structure 
from the Moslem Emirates. In the south-east, in the 
Eastern Provinces, there are numerous tribes whose social 
organisation is based on the family unit. Finally, there is 
the Colony of Lagos and its hinterland, where the people 
have had much closer contact with European influences. 
In framing his proposals for a new constitution the 
Governor says he had three objects in view: to promote 
the unity of Nigeria; to provide adequately within that 
unity for all these diverse elements; and to secure greater 
participation by Africans in the discussion of their own 
affairs. At present, the Legislative Council, which is the only 
means the Africans have of discussing measures affecting 
them, has an official majority. Moreover, it contains no 
representative from the Northern Provinces ; nor does its 
legislative powers cover them. 

The Governor proposes that under the new constitution 
the Legislative Council shou'd be widened in scope and 
membership, and that it should have a direct link with the 
Africans of the villages through three new Regional Councils 
to be established in the three provinces, and under them 
through the Native Authorities. For instance, the Northern 
Regional Council would consist of two chambers. There 
would be a House of Chiefs, presided over by the European 
Chief Commissioner of the province; first-class chiefs would 
sit as of right and other chiefs would select a panel from 
their own numbers. The lower chamber would be a House 
of Assembly. It would consist of 19 officials, including the 
proposed new deputy heads of the principal departments 
of government, and 20 unofficial members. Fourteen of the 
latter would be selected by native authorities from their 
members other than major chiefs, and six would be nomina- 
ted by the Governor to secure the representation of the 
pagan community and other interests. The other two 
regional councils would consist of a House of Assembly 
only. They would have a similar membership to the one 
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described, except that, in the case of the Western Provinces 
Council the unofficial members would include three chiefs 
nominated by the Governor. 

The Regional Councils wouid, to begin with, have no 
legislative authority, though a committee is to consider 
whether any legislative powers should be devolved on them, 
But all Bills, except urgent Bills, would be discussed in the 
councils before being submitted to the Legislative Council, 
and amendments could be suggested. The councils would 
also be given some financial responsibility. Regional budgets 
would be drawn up, on which would be borne the cost of al] 
Government services in the region, inc.uding salaries, ex- 
cept central services. Regional revenue would consist of the 
share of the direct tax at present paid to the central govern- 
ment and also of block grants from central revenue. The 
regional estimates wou'd be debated in the councils and 
amended if desired, after which they would be submitted 
for the Governor’s approval. But for the time being, and 
until they are given legislative powers, the councils would 
have no power of appropriating expenditure, which would 
remain with the Legislative Council. 


Local Finance 


These proposals are not intended to detract from the 
existing responsibility of native authorities for operating 
their local services and financing them from their own 
revenues. They would share the direct tax with the regional 
councils, and the representation of the native authorities 
on the councils should ensure the co-ordination of regional 
and local expenditure. The Governor points out that the 
relation between the native authorities and the regional 
councils is as important as is the relation of the latter with 
the Legislative Council. 

His proposals for reconstituting the Legislative Council 
would reduce the number of official members from not more 
than 30 at present to 20. The unofficial membership, on the 
other hand, would be increased from 21 to 29. Of the 
latter, the Governor would nominate four members—presvu- 
mably Europeans—to represent banking, shipping, industry 
and commerce, and mining, and an African member for the 
Colony of Lagos. The remaining 24 would also be Africans. 
The three members for Lagos municipality and the member 
for Calabar would be elected by ballot as at present. But the 
others would be nominated by the regional councils which 
would thus serve another function as electoral colleges. 

This summary of the Governor’s very interesting con- 
stitutional experiment shows that his proposals have bor- 
rowed from reforms in other colonies. Regional councils of 
Africans have been tried out in Northern Rhodesia. There 
are Provincial Councils of chiefs in the Gold Coast Colony. 
A suggestion that the regional Houses of Assembly should 
form committees to deal with such matters as education and 
development also has a familiar ring. It is a method that has 
been used in Ceylon and is being introduced in Jamaica, 
under its new constitution, to give colonial peoples a tra ning 
in the practical work of administration. But the new const- 
tution proposed for Nigeria would still leave the colony 2 
very long way behind those two islands. It would give the 
Africans slightly more powers but hardly any more respon- 
sibility. They would still not be able to initiate legislation. 
Nor would they be given even a limited franchise, except 
where it exists at present—as the Governor points oul, 
the use of the ballot would be beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the mass. of the population at present. But to con- 
struct a Nigerian Federation out of such diverse e ements; 
to break down the parochialism of the people and create 
in them a sense of Nigerian unity; to hold the balance 
between the communities ; and to give new life and purpos¢ 
to indirect rule—all this, which is a pre-condition oi self- 


nt the new constitution makes a bold attempt 
to do. 
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Irish Cows 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


In spite of the great accumulation of sterling assets which 
has been piled up during the war, the necessity for increas- 
ing exports in the post-war period is fully realised in 
responsible circles. The possibility of founding industries 
capable of exporting their preducts is under consideration. 
In the immediate post-war period, however, reliance will 
continue to be placed upon the export of animals and animal 
products, which have always constituted the bulk of the 
Irish export trade. In the years 1934-40, exports of cattle 
and dairy produce amounted to 45.6 per cent of total exports 
and to 58.8 per cent of total agricultural exports. Since the 
establishment of the Department of Agriculture jn the year 
1900, great attention has been paid to increasing the output 
and improving the quality of Irish livestock products. As 
a result of the activities of the Department and of the 
legislation regarding the breeding of livestock and the 
manufacture and packing of dairy produce, great advances 
have been made. The possibility of further improvement 
has been investigated by the Committee of Inquiry on 
Post-Emergency Agricultural Policy, which has recently 
issued an interim report on the subject. 


This committee found that a very great improvement 
has taken place in the quality of Irish store cattle, particu- 
larly in regard to their potentialities for beef production. 
A corresponding improvement has not taken place in dairy 
cattle, as is shown by the failure of milk yields to rise. The 
average milk yield in the whole country is about 400 gallons, 
which is insufficient to render production profitable, either 
for the export trade or for the home market. The main 
cause of the low milk yield is stated to be inadequate feed- 
ing, both in quantity and quality. Adequate feeding alone 
would raise the milk yield by at least 150 gallons per annum. 
Breeding, as well as feeding, is of course important. The 
committee therefore recommends that breeding policy 
should be directed more specifically to the production of 
cattle of higher milking strains. The elimination of bovine 
diseases and the provision of better housing would also 
help. The committee is not in favour of departing from 


the dual-purpose shorthorn breed. The fact that Irish. 


agriculture has to pay equal attention to beef and milk 
production creates problems absent in purely dairying 
countries such as Denmark. 


In making detailed recommendations regarding breeding 
special attention is directed to the development of cow- 
testing. Of the total number of cows in the country, only 
4.2 per cent are being tested for yield of milk and butter 
fat. Yields have shown very little improvement in the last 
15 years. The principal factors which have militated against 
cow-testing are stated to be, first, the low plane of nutri- 
tion; second, the retention in dairy herds of very low- 
yielding animals ; and, third, the conditions of employment 
of cow-testing supervisors. The committee recommends that 
payment of fees to cow-testing associations by farmers 
should be discontinued and that a levy should be made on 
all milk delivered at creameries at the rate of twopence 
per hundred gallons. The annual proceeds of this levy would 
amount to about £15,000. The state shou'd provide double 
this amount and the total thus realised should cover the 
total cost of the cow-testing scheme. The cow-testing 
associations should in future be known as dairy cattle 
improvement associations, and should be responsible for 
the improvement of the dairying industry in every respect. 


The Beef Industry 


_Beef production has in recent years been faced by inten- 
sive competition, owing te the advance in chilling and 
refrigeration in overseas countries. The fat cattle subsidy 
paid to British farmers applies to cattle imported for fatten- 
ing, provided that they are at least two months in the 
country before being offered for sale as fat animals. The 
Subsidy on fat cattle is, however, less than on home-bred 
aiimals. This British subsidy has affected the Irish cattle 
trade in several ways. There is an increased demand for 
Crward stores requiring the shortest time to fatten on 
British farms, This concentrates demand upon the better 
quality of store cattle, with the result that many cattle 
which were formerly exported as young stores or as calves 
‘re retained in the country for a longer period. The demand 
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for the food- and fodder-producing resources of the country 
is therefore increased. There has recently been a severe 
slump in the market for cattle not suitable for export. 
Large number of calves are being killed and their carcases 
sold at completely unremunerative prices. The committee 
recommends that the present policy regarding beef breeds 
should be continued and that the standard for the licensing 
of bulls of the beef breeds should be progressively raised. 
It is further recommended that consideration should be 
given to the compulsory dehorning of all male calves which 
are not to be used for breeding purposes. The absorption 
of a possible surplus of calves in the future by the develop- 
ment of a trade in veal should be considered. 


Improved breeding will not raise the milk yield without 
proper feeding. Even the most efficient factory must have 
adequate raw material. The lack of winter feeding is pro- 
ducing devastating results both on dairy and store cattle. 
The Irish dairying industry is extremely unbalanced 
throughout the year, comparing in this respect most un- 
favourably with its Danish rival. A better distribution of 
the existing food consumed would in itself be beneficial, 
but there is also need for additional food. The committee 
states that: 


A radical change in grassland husbandry is required so 
as to produce better grazing over a longer period of the year, 
and during winter to make available, in the form of silage 
and high-quality hay, a considerable portion of the grass 
produced so abundantly in summer. In addition, or as an 
alternative to silage, green forage crops and roots must be 
used more extensively. Cattle are specially suited by nature 
for the conversion into human food of pasture, silage, hay, 
roots, straw and green forage crops, and on the maximum 
utilisation of these farm-produced foods together with a 
proportion of cereals and other home-produced concentrates 
the economic production of milk, store cattle and beef 
depends. 


The technical problems involved in securing this extra 
supply of food for livestock will be considered by the 
committee at a later stage and will form the subject of a 
separate report. 
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THREE NUNS 
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— because of its 
SLOW-BURNING CUT 
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Empire Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is 
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Universal Salesman... 


For years to come, demand will outpace supply. 
This demand will be world-wide, and ot in 
introducing—and supplying—products to mar- 
kets abroad will be as essential as speed in 
manufacture. Manufacturers will need to become 
air-minded ; they will need to recognise that the 
aeroplane is the logical instrument for universal 
salesmanship . .. essential for reaching potential 
markets quickly, and necessary for supplying 
established markets regularly and speedily. The 
“Bristol” Freighter bas been specially evolved to 
assist national industrial revival in peace. 
Designed and built to give maximum efficiency in 
all points essential for economy, reliability and 
minimum maintenance, the Freighter is, literally, 
a made - to - measure 
aircraft with an adapta- 
bility which makes it the 
ide4l aerial salesman for 
industry. The Bristol 
Aeroplane Co., Limited. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Railway 


HE feature of the railway meetings has been the pre- 
liminary warning, given by the chairmen, that the rail- 
ways will have to increase their fares and charges after the 
war. At present they are very prosperous—except that the 
prosperity accrues to the Government, not to the share- 
holders. But the prosperity arises entirely from the abnor- 
mally large war-tume volume of traffic. The prices that the 
railways pay for labour and materials have increased by 
more than 50 per cent since 1939; their charges, on the 
average, by only 15 per cent. The railway companies are 
clearly anxious to make it known that, when traffic falls 
to more normal proportions, they will not be able to support 
this disparity between what they pay and what they receive. 
Charges will have to be raised to meet the higher expenses. 
Those who like to have the story in facts and figures 
will find it summarised in the accompanying table. Between 
1937 and 1943 the combined gross receipts of the controlled 
railways and of the London Passenger Transport Board 
rose by nearly 90 per cent; as the average increase in 
charges since then has been only a fifth (5 per cent in 
October, 1937, 10 per cent in May, 1940, and 6} per cent 
—excluding certain traffics—in October, 1940), the volume 
of traffic must have risen by about two-th'rds. Expenditure, 
on the other hand, rose by only 67 per cent between 1937 
and 1943, despite the marked advance in the price of labour 
and materials. Consequently, the excess of gross receipts 
over expenditure in 1943 was two and a half times that of 
1937 and nearly twice the famous “ standard ” revenue la'd 
down in the Act of 1921. Since the income of the railways 
has been fixed for the war years by the agreement with the 
Government which came into operation at the end of 
1940, they did not benefit from this increase in revenue ; in 
1943, the Government’s share of the revenue—eyed with 
some envy by the railtways—substantially exceeded that of 
the railways themselves. Although statistics for 1944 have 
not yet been published, the scissors of gross receipts and 
expenditure probably began to close again in that year. 
Traffics have reached their peak, while expenditure is 
probably still rising. This, as much as the approach of peace, 
may explain the chairmen’s anxiety to ventilate the matter. 
None of the railway chairmen has ventured to name the 
rate of increase in charges that they consider necessary, 


though Sir Charles Hambro, of the Great Western, said 
that 


Charges 


on the quantum of traffic which we carried in the years 
immed.ately preceding the war, the pre-war level of our 
charges would have to be raised by about 50 per cent to 
cover the increased costs and yield the pre-war net revenue. 
and by about 60 per cent to give us our “ standard ” revenue. 


In an attempt to sort out the figures, it has become 
customary to go back to 1937—when the volume of 
traffic was above that of an average of pre-war years 
—and to assess the increase in charges that would 
be mecessary to produce the net revenue of that 
year if costs remained 50 per cent above the pre-war 
level, while the volume of traffic sank back to that 
of the pre-war year. (The year 1937, it should be recalled, 
was an exceptionaily good pre-war year, for which revenue 
was almost as high as the fixed war-time income, though 
it was well below the “standard” revenue of old but per- 
sistent memory.) In 1937, the expenditure of the railways 
and of the LPTB was £163 million; with a so per cent 
increase in costs it would have amounted to £245 million. 
On the other side of the account, gross receipts were £202 
million; at present rates and fares they would have been £240 
million. In other words, gross receipts would have fallen 
£5,000,000 short of expenditure and £44 million short of 
the amount required for the maintenance of net revenue 
at the level of 1937. To bring gross receipts up to the re- 
quired amount—that is {£284 million—fares and rates 
would therefore have to be raised by about 18 per cent 
above the present level. The overall rise in charges since 
October, 1937, would then be about 4o per cent, a figure 
which is still slightly below the average rise in the general 
price level, and below that calculated by Sir Charles 
Hambro from a different set of assumptions. 

The question is, first, whether this is a sound 
basis of calculation and, secondly, whether it is a rationa! 
approach to the problem. 

There is reason to believe that, exceptional though the 
year 1937 may have been in the thirties, the volume of traffic 
in the post-control period may be higher, especially if 
control is maintained during the difficult period of reconver- 
sion. (The agreement between the railway companies and the 
Government provides that control is to be continued for a 
minimum period of one year after the cessation of hostili- 
ties ; but the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
War Transport, Mr Noel-Baker, stated last December in the 
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* Present agreement operated from December 31, 1940. 
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House of Commons that this period is more likely to be two 


years than one). On a very modest set of assumptions, the 
national income may well be some 10 per cent higher after 
reconversion than before the war; on more sanguine—but 
still justifiable—assumptions, it would be about 20 per cent 
higher. If, for the sake of argument, it be assumed that the 
volume of traffic will show a roughly proportionate increase, 
the picture changes. A volume of traffic Io per cent higher 
than that of 1937, would have yielded gross receipts, at the 
level of charges in that year, of £222 million’; a 20 per cent 
increase would have lifted them to £242 million. With 
present charges the lower figure would become £264 million, 
and the higher one £288 million. True, costs would go up, 
too, but in nothing like strict proportion to the rise in the 
volume of traffic. Assuming a rise in costs half that of the 
increase in traffic—this may be an underestimate—they 
would amount to £257 million, with a volume of traffic 10 
per cent higher, and to £269 million, with one 20 per cent 
higher. On the smaller assumption of the prospective rise in 
the volume of traffic, the amount to be found to maintain the 
net revenue of 1937 would be £32 million, and on the 
bolder assumption it would be only £20 million. 

All this, of course, is mere playing with figures. Although 
it seems reasonable to assume that the volume of railway 
traffic will be higher after reconversion than it was before the 
war—unless there is another marked shift in traffic in favour 
of the road—the nature of the traffic may be different. About 
the level of wages and material costs two or three years 
hence, it is equally difficult to make precise assumptions at 
this stage—that is to say, assumptions that would justify 
serious calculations about the relation between gross receipts 
and expenditure two or three years hence. A further rise 
in the price of labour and materials might throw all calcu- 
lations out of gear. 

Nor is this approach to the problem necessarily a rational 
one. Presumably the railway companies, like other enter- 
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prises, are anxious to maximise their profits. And since, on 
the average, their costs rise less than proportionately to pn 
increase in traffic, their profits increase—given their existip 
capacity with an increase in the volume of: movement. (The 
war years have given the most sensational proof of ‘this 
principle.) A rational policy with respect to charges must 
therefore take account both of the elasticity of demand for 
transport in general, and of the proportions of the whole 
that can be secured by road and rail. It is quite conceivable 
and even probable, that, by comparison with pre-war cost 
relationships, the railways will be more favourably placed 
than the road transport industry. For example, the expendi- 
ture of road operators contains a bigger element of prime 
costs than those of the railways. It is an advantage, in 3 
period of rising prices, to have a heavy burden of fixed 
money charges. Or, again, petrol, an important item in road 
costs, is unlikely to be cheaper. By pursuing a bold—and 
low—price policy likely to attract traffic, the railways might, 
therefore, possibly gain more than by one that sets out in 
advance to achieve a given net revenue by raising charges 
in accordance with some rigid formula based on past experi- 
ence. It may be that the railway companies have becoine s0 
accustomed to the diversion of traffic from rail to road in 
times of peace that they can no longer visualise the possi- 
bility of a movement from road to rail. 

It is, of course, quite conceivable that the railway chair- 
men are merely preparing the ground for a rise in charges 
as a matter of precaution, and that they have no real inten- 
tion of pressing for so large an increase. Some increase may 
well be necessary, and it will be more readily accepted if jt 
falls below expectations. It may also be, on the other hand, 
that they are thinking in terms of something very different 
from the pre-war revenue, possibly the “ standard ” revenue. 
The present stage is merely that of tuning up the 
instruments. What tune is to be played has not yet been 
disclosed. 


Standard Production 


A VEIL of secrecy hangs over the efficiency of British 

industry. There are no efficiency statistics. Even the 
methods for compiling such statistics have not been fully 
worked out. Sometimes some corners of the veil are lifted, 
as by the Report of the Cotton Textile Mission to the 
United States. The Report caused something of a sensa- 
tion. It showed that the gap between American and 
British production per man hour is not only large, but 
widening ; and not only widening, but widening at an in- 
creasing rate. Similar information about the coal industry 
has been collected but not published. Fragmentary infor- 
mation about a number of other industries exists and, 
though incomplete, points in the same direction. 

It is, of course, true that not all American industry is 
highly efficient, nor all British industry inefficient. There 
are large sectors in the American economy where efficiency 
is low and living standards are poor. The per caput income 
of the United States in 1934-5 was only 7 or 8 per cent 
higher than that of the United Kingdom ; in 1937 it was 
10 per cent higher, and at present it may easily be as 
much as 30 or 40 per cent higher. Relatively higher unem- 
ployment in America is part of the explanation of the small 
difference in the earlier years, but the main reason why 
the superior productivity of American industry is not 
reflected in an equally higher figure of per caput income 
lies in the fact that Britain had about 45 per cent of her 
workers in industry, compared to only about 25 per cent 
in pre-war America. If the comparison is restricted to 
manufacturing industry alone, the superiority of American 
productivity per man-hour of labour is very large. What 
is it due to? 

Some new light is thrown on this question in a recently 
published book* by Mr Lewis C. Ord, a consulting engi- 
neer with wide experience of production in the United 
States, Canada, Australia and the United Kingdom. Mr 
Ord has many shrewd things to say about British methods 
of production, few of them palatable. He insists that it is 


mass production, above everything else, where America 
scores and Britain loses. But 


mass production is not merely a mechanical means or part of 
a system of factory operation which enables work to be pro- 
duced more cheaply than in any other way. Fact6ry layout, 
system «nd methods of opefation are only a part, and often a 
small part, of the methods of business management and of 








* “ Secrets of Industry,” by Lewis C. Ord, with an introduction 
by Sir George Usher. Allen'and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 
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company policy which must all be combined to produce really 

efficient mass production. . . . 

Without steadily rising volume of work there is not likely 
to be the falling costs, the rising confidence, the readiness to 
adventure and to spend so necessary to achieve the highest 
results. 

The fight for volume is the main characteristic of modern 
American industry. Large output with small profit margins 
is felt to be a more secure and more defensible basis for 
high profits than high margins on a’ small output. 

Even more important to the success of mass production 
than great volume is lack of variety. American firms did not 
achieve that great output of a single product, without change 
of design or type, which has teen the foundation of their 
greatest success, merely by realising its value and desirability. 
Their customers, whether the public or other companies, 
wanted variety. They disliked the obvious limitations of 
standardisation. They would only drop their insistence on 
variety at a price. It was only by reducing the price of the 
standardised article so far below the price of variety that 
customers were won over. Where the public and the trade 
demand variety; where the profit margin is hich and variety is 
catered for in generous measure, real mass production is quite 
impossible. 

There can be little doubt—although Mr Ord refuses to 
admit it—that the American development of mass pro- 
duction has been assisted, if not made possible, by the 
large, protected home market which the United States 
possesses, and that the relative inferiority of British in- 
dustry is partly due to the relatively much smaller “free 
trade area” represented by the British home market. A 
large market often has room for a large number of standard- 
ised products, combining the advantages of standardisation 
with those of variety. But it would be dangerously 
complacent to argue that this applies to all lines of pro- 
duction. c 

Nor does this argument explain the high efficiency 
attained by many industries in Canada and Australia, and 
in other countries with much smaller protected markets 
than are open to British industry. There can be no doubt 
whatever that, even after the different size of the market 
is allowed for, American industry has pushed standardisa- 
tion very much further than British industry—that, in fact, 
the British manufacturer frequently imposes upon the 
public a degree of variety that is utterly uneconomical, 
satisfies no genuine consumers’ wish, and restricts even 
further the volume of sales possible within the British 
home market by the high prices it causes. 

The American National Bureau of Standards published 
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some years ago a “Circular Letter”* setting out the 
reduction of varieties effected by standardisation. The most 
frequent percentage reduction quoted ranges from 80 to 
go per cent—that is to say, the number of varieties before 
and after simplification were as 8 or 9 to 1. Every type of 
product can be found on the list, with a high preponder- 
ance of production goods, tools and materials. To say that 
standardisation necessarily limits consumers’ choice is 
erroneous. There is a wide field for it in respect of articles 
ysed for production rather than for direct consumption. 

This simplification is the essential pre-condition of 
efficient mass production. The savings it effects are only 
partly savings in the amount of “productive” labour re- 
quired for a given output; they are mainly savings in 
“unproductive ” labour : 

To the manufacturer: Less capital tied up in slow-moving 
stocks, simplified inspection requirements, longer runs with 
fewer changes, less idle equipment, less stock to handle, larger 
production units, less special machinery, more prompt 
delivery, less chance of error in shipment, and less obso- 
lescence in material and equipment. To the jobber, wholesaler, 
and retailer: Increased turn-over, elimination of slow-moving 
stock, staple lines—easy to buy and quick to sell—greater 
concentration of sales effort on fewer items, decreased capital 
invested in new stocks and repair parts, less storage space 
required, and decreased overhead and handling charges. To 
the consumer: Better values than otherwise possible, better 
service in delivery and repairs, and better quality of products. 
This is also Mr Ord’s principal thesis. The greatest 

achievement of American production methods is the re- 
duction of overhead costs and of all costs arising out of 
“unproductive” labour. About Ford’s mass production 
methods he says this: 

The new motor-car assembly line contained only one new 
principle which was an advance, production-w:se, over its 
freight-car assembly line predecessor—continuous movement. 
The reduction in overhead charges was enormous. The material 
handlers had literally disappeared out of the shops... All the 
paper controls were dropped .. . No tickets were issued .. . 
There was no piecework. There was no detail costing .. . 
There was no inward store, no sub-store, no finished part 
stores. There were no truckways, trucks or truck drivers. 
There were no material racks, containers and shelving for 
production material. There were no production stores attend- 
ants. There were_no job cards, time cards or move cards. One 
man could run the whole production control for one shop. 
There were no machine change-overs and machine setters once 
the job was under way. 

In England, Mr Ord and his colleagues found .“an 
almost universal belief that as efficiency of production 
improved overhead charges must go up.” But his thesis, 
on the contrary, is that “mass production was devised to 
prevent overhead charges from rising in such circum- 
stances,” and could usually lower overheads per unit of 
output. That is, in his view, the secret of the successful 
firm—something more than just the physical machines, 
plant, layout and method of manufacture. “The machines, 
the tools, and all the equipment may be purchased any- 
where. The layouts and the methods may be copied by 
anyone wishing to visit them.” Machine cutting-time can- 
not be reduced to make the difference between failure and 
success. Other coggs have to be reduced. 

A check of a dozen British motor firms, twelve or fourteen 
years ago, disclosed the following condition. Not including 
advertising, sales or service departments, for every hundred 
productive workers these firms employed from a low of 35 to 
a high of 140 non-productive personnel . . . A check of some 
American motor firms made about the same time and on the 
same basis approximated 25 non-productive personnel to each 
hundred productive workers. 

To achieve this is the really difficult job—‘‘a much greater 
Strain on the knowledge and experience of management ” 
than the mere introduction of new machinery. “Is it sur- 
prising,” he asks, “that such (successful) firms do not dis- 
cose how low a non-productive ratio they have achieved 
nor the means by which it was attained? ” 

There are thus two @ssential conditions for real preduc- 
uve efficiency. One is standardisation and, with it, an 
Organisation of the distributive mechanism that ensures, 
through the “bulking” of orders, continuous production 
Processes without an undue amount of re-setting for 
Variety. The other is scientific management inside the 
factories, Along both these lines a large part of American 
industry has achieved outstanding successes. To attain the 
Conditions for repetitive mass production within the rela- 
uvey smaller British market, a high degree of conscious 





‘ * National Bureau of Standards, Letter C'rcu'ar LC 501, 
<ptember 3rd, 1937. Cf. also omy National Economic 
nology in Our Economy, 





mm ttee Monograph No. 22, “ Tec 
PP. 225-27. (Washington 1941.) 
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organisation may be required. The close connection be- 
tween size of market and efficiency of production also 
suggests that new methods may have to be tried in the 
organisation of the export trade, so that export markets 
may become more nearly equivalent, in terms of risk and@ 
predictability, to the home market. The introduction into 
wider sectors of British industry of scientific management 
is long overdue, and its delay represents one of the major 
failures of private enterprise in this country. More efficient 
management, as the American example shows, tends also to 
improve, not merely working pace, but, what is more im- 


portant, working morale. 


“ Because of better leadership,” 
says Mr Ord, 


working men of British birth and training now living in the 
United States work better for higher wages, enjoy a higher 
standard of living and are happier under that system than are 
British workers in their homeland . . . No other country has 
men who take greater pride in their work or who are easier 
to work with. Britain is fortunate in her working men. 


' But on the quality, energy, enterprise, training and 


method of selection of men for leading positions in British 


industry, Mr Ord has not much to say that is positive and 
reassuring. His general dictum that the superiority of 
American industry is primarily due to the fact that “ the 
United States alone of all the great industrial nations has 
striven to keep her industries sharply competing ”—that 
it is due, in other words, to the American Anti-Trust legis- 
lation—has considerable truth in it, but not enough (in 


view of what has become known about monopolistic prac- 


tices in America) to bear the weight that Mr Ord puts 
upon it. But it is none the less certain that American firms 
do compete much more vigorously amongst themselves 
than British firms; that American private enterprise is 
more daring and aggressive, more prepared to try new 
methods, both of production and of distribution. Explana- 
tions for this discrepancy can no doubt be found that are 
not wholly discreditable to British industrialists. But the 
discrepancy cannot be explained away. And the future of 
Britain will largely depend on its reduction or elimination. 
Mr Ord himself is no pessimist: “ Perhaps I am biased 
when I say that British industrial efficiency can once more 
be made equal to any other. I believe it to be not only 
possible, but urgent and necessary.” 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


THE Post-War World will need business 


initiative, foresight and courage. The ser- 


vices of Westminster Bank are at the 
disposal of all those who are, or will be, 
engaged in the great task of reconstruction 


and expansion both at home and overseas. 


CrepirT facilities will be readily available 
to meet the requirements of all classes of 


trustworthy borrowers. 
——=2oooece— 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
41 LOTHBURY, E.C.2 
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Business Notes 


Anglo-Swedish Monetary Agreement 


The main purpose of the financial agreement concluded 
this week between the British and Swedish Governments 
is to re-establish more normal economic and financial rela- 
tions between the two countries. Its chief advantage for 
Great Britain is to make possible, during the difficult years 
after the war, an import of goods from Sweden in excess of 
British exports to that coun ry. Great Britain will need sub- 
stantial imports of materials, such as timber and timber 
products, including prefabricated houses ; but—and this is 
by now commonplace—it is short of gold and foreign 
exchange and will require some time to raise the volume 
of its exports to a level at which it can balance its accounts 
with other countries. (Since the outbreak of war, and 
especially since the spring of 1940, Great Britain has 
financed its adverse balance of trade with Sweden with 
gold ; this, obviously, has hitherto been more satisfactory 
than a credit arrangement that would presumably have been 
extended to Germany to avoid discrimination between 
countries at war.) Sweden, in its turn, will benefit from the 
agreement ; the country will be able to resume more normal 
transactions with the sterling area and to import commodities 
it requires from that area. Sweden is badly in need of coal 
and oil, though, for a period, it may be difficult to meet 
these requirements to the full. Discussions between the two 
countries are proceeding to ensure a speedy revival of trade. 

Technically, the new agreement is analogous to that con- 
cluded by this country with Belgium. There are some 
special features. No ceiling has been fixed to the amount of 
sterling Sweden can hold—or to that of Swedish currency 
Great Britain can hold—though, in practice, Great Britain 
will presumably confine its imports from Sweden to essen- 
tials. Sweden, in turn, can use its sterling holdings to finance 
imports, not merely from Great Britain but also from other 
members of the sterling area. Further, the rate of exchange 
between the currencies of the two countries has been fixed 
at Kr. 16.90 to the pound sterling ; capital transfers that “ do 
not serve direct economic or commercial purposes” are to 
be prevented. The agreement, which is subject to review and 
adjustment, is to run for five years—unless previously 
terminated—wih effect from January, 1945; there is 
nothing in it that would preclude it from being fitted into 
a world agreement. 


x * * 


Quieter Markets 


Far from showing the hoped-for broadening, as a 
necessary prelude to more active condit‘ons, the volume 
of business in the s‘ock markets this week has tended to 
fall off. The undertone is still described as very firm, but 
large investors are finding the task of estimating the 
remaining duration of the European War as. difficult as 
ever, and are even more reluctant to take chances than 
they were before the Allied advance to the Rhine began. 
Price movements have been of the isolated “news head- 
line” kind, with some demand for brewery shares and to 
‘a lesser extent for stores shares, on presumedly favourable 

earnings prospects. Gilt-edged have been slightly re- 

actionary, while home rai! stocks have disappointed their 
sorely-tried supporters by their stoic refusal to show any 
appreciably favourable ‘reaction to voices from Euston, 
King’s Cross and Paddington prophesying higher post- 
war fares. 

Prices as a whole have been holding up well. The 
latest figures of the Actuaries’ Investment Index, indeed, 
which carry the story to the penultimate day of February, 
and are analysed on page 328, show that the trend 
of almost all markets is still upward. Progress which is 
almost invisible viewed from day to day, becomes satis- 
fyingly perceptible when measured over the last month. 
Between the end of January and of February, for example, 
the Actuaries’ Index (December 31, 1928 = 100 through- 
out) of 2} per cent Consols prices rose from 146.4 to 147.<. 
while the Ordinary Share Index for industrials of all classes 
rose from 86.4 to 87.0. The greatest beneficiaries from 
February’s markets were building materials shares (with 
an improvement from 101.§ to 104.0), electrical manufac- 
turing (173.6 to 175.4), oil shares (96.8 to 99.0) and stores 
and catering shares (90.1 to 93.6). Clearly, it is difficult for 
even a jaundiced eye to read into this any suggestion that 
a “ bear market” now prevails. In fact, thete appears to 


’ 


be nothing wrong with underlying conditions, except the 
extreme disinclination of professional investors—who, as 
distinct from day-to-day private buyers, are the markets’ 
standby—to make up their minds about what the relatively 
near future may bring. F 


* * * 


Shipping Replacement Costs 


The British merchant navy will have to make a large 
claim on the nation’s savings after the war if it is to re- 
place its obsolete and worn-out tonnage and to make good 
war losses. 


Some four years ago Sir Amos Ayre, who has long been 
intimately connected with shipping problems, suggested 
that 13 million gross tons of shipping would have to be 
built within ten years if the British merchant navy were to 
maintain its efficiency. He estimated that, at pre-war prices, 
this would involve an expenditure of about £300 million. 
Since shipbuilding costs have virtually doubled, the cost at 
present prices -would amount to the huge sum of {600 
million. 

At the end of 1943, the actual deficiency in tonnage, im 
terms of vessels of 1,600 gross tons and over, was about 
4,000,000—that is to say, after allowing for ships returnable 
to other flags, the gross tonnage flying the British flag was 
down from 173 million to 13} million. A programme of 13 
million gross tons would thus include 4,000,000 tons for 
losses and some 9,000,000 tons for replacement. It is pro- 
bable that the calculation made by Sir Amos will need 
revising in + light of present facts ; indeed, a fresh esti- 
mate of the new tonnage needed to restore the size and 
efficiency of the merchant navy should be prepared—if it 
has not already been prepared—as soon as possible. 

The problem of reconstituting the mercham navy has two 
aspects: First, shipowners may not be able to finance the 
programme without assistance; secondly, the heavy claims 
upon the national savings of a programme of speedy re- 
construction—and there are many other claims—not merely 
underlines the need for devoting to physical capital a bigger 
proportion of the national income than before the war, but 
also that for planning a combined programme of capital 
expenditure and for ensuring that the requisite proportion 
of the national income is made available for its fulfilment 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Council Ballot 


The feeling of many Stock Exchange members, on read- 
ing this week’s announcement of a ballot on March 2oth 
to appoint thirty ordinary members of the new Stock Ex- 
change Council, must have been that the more the 
“House’s ” constitution changes, the moge its electicns are 
the same thing. 

During the Stock Exchange year now closing, the pr0- 
prietors have taken the first steps towards a revolutionary 
change in Stock Exchange governance, which promises, ult- 
mately, the complete extinction of the dual control system, 
under which the trustees and managers were responsible 
for finance, and the Committee for Genera! Purposes for the 
regulation of dealings on the Floor. From March 25th there 
will be a single Stock Exchange Council of 39 members (to 
be reduced to 36) on which the personnel of both the former 
bodies will serve, though the representatives of the quondam 
trustees will still enjoy separate powers analogous to thost 
they exercised in the past. 

But the ballot for the “ ordinary ” members follows wholly 
traditional lines. As before, thirty members are to be 
elected. Ballot papers will contain the list of candidates 10 
alphabetical order with members of the retiring Committee 
for General Purposes distinguished by an asterisk. Members 
will have to put a cross against a minimum of twenty-five 
names if their voting papers are to be valid. Many members 
will, as usual, find that they know personally only a minority 
of the gentlemen indicated, and will fill in the rest by one 
other variant of the theory of chance. In point of fact, th's 
first election of the new Council is the last to which the old 
balloting method will apply. Subsequently, only one-third of 
the ordinary Council members will retire each year, and the 
maximum number to be elected at any one time wil] be 
ten—and, later, nine 
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Courtaulds’ Earnings 


There is a welcome loquacity about the preliminary 
statement of Courtaulds’ profits for the calendar year 1944 
which should please, among others, the Stock Exchange 
authorities who have lately been doing their best to educate 
companies in the virtues of frank and adequate disclosure 
in such statements. 


Profits before taxation were £3,202,434, compared with 
(3,687,422 for 1943. Of the reduction of £484,988, some 
/ 348,281 relates to trading profit, and is very largely due 
:o the reduction (last March), with the approval of the 
Board of Trade, of selling prices of viscose rayon staple. 
Wartime controls have prevented the increased volume of 
production and sales which otherwise would have restored 
the position. The remaining £136,707 of reduced trading 
profit is attributable to a drop in investment income follow- 
ing a recent and temporary setback in the profits of a 
subsidiary company whose position, it is stated, is now 
considerably improved. 

Taxation takes 71 pez cent of the profits, against 69 per 
cent in 1943. Large as the proportion is, from the company’s 
viewpoint it has its compensations, since the decrease in 
trading profit is absorbed by the EPT “cushion,” and does 
not affect the amount available for stockholders. Actually, 
the balance of profit for 1944 available for dividend purposes 
is only £924,183, against £1,133,123 for 1943, representing 
earnings of slightly over 6 per cent on the ordinary capital— 
on which an unchanged total distribution of 7} per cent is 
being paid. The directors declare that a substantial pro- 
vision in the accounts for deferred repairs and renewals to 
properties, plant, etc., has been disdllowed as an expense 
under the present income-tax regulations. As and when the 
corresponding expenditure is actually incurred, however, 
it will be allowable, and for that reason the directors feel 
‘ustified in drawing on the carry-forward for £175,817 to 
maintain the ordinary dividend. 


* 


Altogether, the Courtaulds’ statement can be taken as 
illustrating, in a converse way, the moral brought out some 
weeks ago by the British Celanese statement—that in these 
days of high taxation mere distributable profits figures (and, 
even more, mere rates of dividend) may give a wholly mis- 
leading impression of changes in earning power unless they 
are supplemented by detailed figures of tax transactions. 
Far from being a “ bear point ” for Courtaulds’ stockholders, 
the company’s experience in 1944 is of definitely good 
augury. The amount of the disallowed deferred repairs pro- 
visions will be recouped in future years (subject to any 
intervening change in the standard rate of income-tax), 
while in the matter of viscose rayon staple selling prices the 
company appears to have had decidedly the best of it in its 
relations with the authorities. The step, which is in line 
with the company’s long-term policy, shou!d bring increased 
sales when controls are lifted. Meanwhile, the financial 
impact falls, not on stockholders, but on the Treasury, which 
is collecting less, pro tanto, from the company in EPT. 


* ® * 


Lend-Lease Aid for France 


An agreement recently concluded between the United 
States and French Governments will enable France to obtain 
badly-needed materials and equipment on special terms. 
It is reported that the agreement includes two schedules. 


First, the United States is to supply France with primary 
products for manufacture into munitions and into goods for 
civilian consumption on lend-lease terms. After the 
termination of lend-lease deliveries the French Govern- 
ment will be able to take over any stocks remaining in the 
country ; their purchase is to be financed by a 30-year loan 
to the French Government, carrying interest at the rate 
of 23 per cent. . 

Secondly, the United States is to supply France with 
capital equipment. There is to be a cash payment of 20 per 
cent of the price of such equipment; the remainder will 
be financed by a 30-year loan, on the same terms as the 
purchase of materials under the first schedule. 

The chief problem, as M. Jean Monnet pointed out last 
week in Paris before his departure for the United States, 
is now to secure a bigger shipping tonnage to carry supplies 
‘© France, 


321 
Building Societies in 1944 


The accompanying table gives comparative statistics, 
for 1943 and 1944, for the resuits of some 90 building 
societies, whose combined assets are equivalent to about 
three-quarters of those of the movement as a whole. The 
outstanding feature of the results is the doubling of 
advances on mortgage during the past year; this is a 
reflection, not so much of an expansion in new building 
as of a higher rate of transfer of the ownership of existing 
houses. Advances made by the building societies as a whole 





RESULTS FoR 90 SOCIETIES 


1943 | 1944 + or 
{ £ £ 
Advances on mortgage 20,196,881 40,200,200 | + 29,003,319 
Mortgage assets ........... 437,360,053 427,541,706 9,818,547 
Investments and cash .. 153,283,601 184,692,374 | +31,408,773 
Other assets ............ 5,989,312 6,459,866 | + 470,554 
CO eee cosscece | SOG632.966 618,693,946 | + 22,060,980 
a 37,198,153 38,379,244 


| + 1,181,092 


probably totalled about £50 million; this is still only a 
third of those made in the best pre-war years, but it is five 
times as high as in 1941. Mortgage assets showed a further, 
though much smaller, decline than between 1943-1944, 
when the fall was £23 million ; for the 90 societies the fall 
was equivalent to about half the increase in the volume of 


new advances. 
* * * 


Swedish Shipyards 


Compared with the position at the end of the last 
war the capacity of the Swedish shipbuilding industry has 
virtually treb‘ed. (The tonnage of merchant ships of 100 
gross tons and over launched in 1938—the highest recorded 
up to that year—was 166,000.) This increase has been 
achieved more through modernisation of shipyards and 
shops, provision of modern machine tools and a general 
rationalisation than through an increase in the number 
of building berths. The most far-reaching modernisation 
work was necessitated by the introduction of electric 
welding in the yards, which demanded far more space both 
in the workshops and around the berths, a different stock 
of machines and more powerful lifting gear at the berths 
and in the welding departments. For vessels of the larger 
type, that is over 5,000 deadweight tons, the number of 
berths increased from 14 to 25, and a small number of 
additional berths are planned or are under construction. 
In the end the physical capacity rose by 50 per cent. The 
largest Swedish yards are at the moment working at only 
50 per cent of their capacity. 

Shipbuilding orders in hand are substantial. Yards con- 
structing larger ships could have their berths occupied 
unti] the beginning of 1948, which is a record. But anxiety 
about obtaining materials clouds the pic-ure, for require- 
ments are not covered with certa‘nty beyond the summer 
of this year. Allocation of domestic steel for the ship- 
building industry is small. In the four years 1940-43 ihe 
industry secured in all 250,000 tons of steel, equivalent to 
62,500 tons a year, compared w'th a normal annua! con- 
sumption of 100,000 tons in the inter-war period and 
150,000 tons which could be used if capacity were emploved 
fully. Of the 250,000 tons only about 90,000 came from 
Swedish steelworks. If the raw material problem cannot 
be solved before current stocks are used up there may be 
serious difficuities next summer. Repair works could be 
carried on with much smaller supplies than new con- 
struction. The industry hopes for a good flow of repair 
work after the war, as that part of the Swedish merchant 
fleet strenuously engaged in traffic outside the blockade 
during the war would need a thorough overhaul. 
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The outlook for the Swedish shipbuilding industry will 
large'y depend on factors outside its control, for it is 
heavily dependent on foreign orders; but it is confident 
of building ships of specialised types, that is, fast liners, 
fruit carriers and tankers. 


x * x 


Cotton Yarn Shortage 


Discussions about the prospects for the clothing ration 
when the next allocation of coupons is due have drawn 
attention to the inadequate output in the spinning of yarn. 
Current cotton yarn production covers only about two- 
thirds of requirements, limited though these are to waft 
needs and, on the civilian side, by rationing. The Cotton 
Controller had hoped that output would be raised by the 
working of four hours’ overtime a week during the summer 
months, as was done last year. A ballot among the 90,000, or 
so workers has, however, turned down the proposal by an 
overwhelming majority. 

While at first sight it is tempting to condemn the refusal 
of spinning mill operatives to raise their hours to §2 a week, 
it must be remembered that their average age is high, and 
a large proportion of them are married women with 
domestic responsibilities. It is possible that the gravity of 
the situation was not sufficiently stressed. Another attempt 
might be made to induce the operatives to work longer 
hours, possibly for fewer months than was originally contem- 
plated. 

Meanwhile, other more determined steps must be taken 
to increase yarn output by drafting workers into the mills. 
The labour force six months ago was only 60 per cent of 
that of 1939. The registration of women ex-cotton workers 
of the autumn of 1943 and other measures have been insuffi- 
cient to offset normal labour wastage. The Minister of 
Labour recently said that measures “are in preparation for 
augmenting the number of workpeople in the spinning sec- 
tion of the cotton industry.” These measures must be pur- 
sued with speed and vigour, to widen the spinning bottle- 
neck. The time-lag between spinning yarn and production 
of finished garments is so long that unless more labour is 
immediately found for cotton spinning the consequences for 
war needs, civilian clothing and the export trade will be 
lamentable. Unless the position in the other textile trades 
is carefully watched, they may possibly find themselves in 
the same boat as cotton. 


* * * 


Gas Companies 


The publication of the accounts of gas companies, 
which has been prohibited for four years for security 
reasons, has now been resumed. The accounts for 1944 of 
four companies which operate in and around London all 
tell a sad tale of wartime difficulties, created by bombing 
and evacuation, although the varying extent to which this 
has affected their financial position is indicated by the 
following table: — 





| Ordinary Dividend 1944 
Di eee akon | Sales of Gas 
| | | | as 
| Average | | | percentage 
3vears| 1941 | 1943 1944 of 1938 
1936-38 Sales 
‘ss : j l } ' 
South Metropolitan ......... : 644 28-13 4 2 3 7° 
South Suburban............ 6 | a 5 5 92 
Commercial Gas............ | 48) Ba + Bl UCN 58 
Gas Light & Coke.......... 5-6 Nil | o | 5 t 


+ Not available. 


Gas sales as a whole have picked up from their very low 
levels of 1940-41, and two of the companies have resumed 
dividend payments on something approaching a pre-war 
scale. The Gas Light and Coke Company, which normally 
serves a population of about 4,600,000 living in an area 
stretching from Windsor to Southend, is easily the largest 
of the four companies. Last year, its governor, Sir David 
Milne-Watson, mentioned the company’s success in recover- 
ing from the d'fficult position in which it found itself after 
the blitz. But the Commercial Gas'Company, which covers 
‘ a highly industrialised area of the East End that has suffered 
extensively from bombing, is not only unable to resume 
dividend payments, but shows a deficit on carry forward of 
£368,000 for 1944, compared with a credit of £7,000 for 
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1939. By contrast, the South Suburban reports an increase 
in its industrial load. 
x 


The gas companies are faced with a rise in costs, which 
for the future will be more important than bombin 
problems. Two companies report that the cost to them of 
coal, a major item in ‘otal costs, has more than doubled 
The rise in coal costs has, of course, equally affected elec. 
tricity undertakings. One gas company puts the rise jn 
labour costs at 40 per cent, and mentions that the quality 
of labour has deteriorated. Against this, the prices charged 
per therm of gas are in the neighbourhood of 14-164, 
against pre-war prices of around 1rod.-12d. These prices are 
controlled by the Government, and some resentment is felt 
that greater increases have not been allowed. The chairman 
of Commercial Gas, Mr Jones, points out that his compan 
has in effect subsidised the sale of gas at prices well below 
cost. 

The gas industry, in common with all public utilities, has 
still not been told the Government’s intentions with regard 
to war damage. It is impossible to gauge how well placed 
the companies are for undertaking post-war re-equipment. 
The gas companies are at present facing the new and diffi- 
cult problem of providing supplies for temporary housing 
programmes. The future of the industry, and the possibili- 
ties of developing and cheapening post-war gas supplies, are 
at present being reviewed by a Committee under the chair-' 
manship of Mr Geoffrey Heyworth. 


x x * 


Retail Stores in North and South 


The preliminary results for the year 1944, published 
recently, of three companies owning large London depart- 
ment stores all tell a tale of little change over the last year. 
Swan and Edgar’s show net profits as being £3,000 lower. 
Harrods and John Barker both show a rise in profits, of 
£31,000 and £39,000 respectively, but these increases are 
more than swallowed up in increased taxation allocations. 
The ordinary dividends of all three companies are un- 
changed, and it may be of interest to compare recent pay- 
ments on equity shares: 


3 Years 1943 

Average 1941 and 

(1936-38) 1944 

° ° es 

NR rai che iohichels ous 18 4 8 
John Gavker........... 15 10 10 
swan & Edgar......... 6°5 3 4 


The eclipse which London stores suffered at the begin- 
ning of the war, and from which they have not yet re- 
covered, has not been shared to the same extent by large 
multiple or department stores operating in the North of 
England. The main reason for this is undoubtedly the 
lower incidence of bombing in the North and the fact that, 
laiterly, many large Northern towns have been reception 
rather than evacuation centres. This fact is illustrated by the 
continued rise of profits after tax shown in the accounts 
of Lewis’s for the year ended February 1, 1945. The payment 
of Lewis’s deferred ordinary shares, which are privately 
held, has been maintained throughout the war at its pre-war 
level of 275 per cent, with the exception of 1942 and 1943 
when 250 per cent was paid. 

Lewis’s operate large clothing and general stores in Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool and Manchester. It possesses its own 
clothing factory and in addition controls subsidiaries, one of 
which operates stores in Leicester and the Midlands, while 
another conducts wholesale and retail dairy trade in the 
Liverpool area. The executive chairman of Lewis’s, Mr 
Tringham, mentions the high profits which have been earned 
by the company’s subsidiaries, although in most cases these 
have been negatived by unfavourable standards for EPT. 
Lewis’s prosperity is said to be founded on a basis of low 
stocks and high turnover, and this fact should facilitate 
the post-war task of improving the auality of its goods. Mr 
Tringham makes a plea for an early improvement in the 
quality of goods as well as their quantity, and instances toys 
in particular. Few will dispute his contention that the 
majority of toys at present be'ng produced are of excessively 
high price for their poor quality. 


* * * 


Workers’ Earnings in July, 1944 


The Ministry of Labour survey of the average weekly 
earnings of 6,000,000 workers in July, 1944 (published in 
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the February Ministry of Labour Gazette), shows that there 
was only a slight increase over earnings in January, 1944, 
from 958. 7d. to 96s. 8d., but that the level of earnings had 
risen by 82 per cent over the level of October, 1938, when 
the weekly average was only 53s. 3d. A table on page 328 
shows the increases in the various industrial groups covered 
by the survey. Its most significant features are the high 
earnings of men in the metal, engineering and shipbuilding 
group (1398. 1d. a week), an increase of 85 per cent over 
October, 1938, women’s earnings in this group having in- 
creased by 113 per cent. Building and civil engineering, with 
an average of wage of 99s. Id., comes relatively low in the 
list in view of the fact that builders worked well above the 
average hours (51.4 hours per week compared with the 
average for all workers of 48.6). Textile and clothing workers 
are the lowest on the scale, and are the only groups earning 
below 70s. a week. If the labour shortages in these indus- 
tries are to be remedied, it would appear that greater 
financial inducements will have to be offered. 

The principal industries excluded from the survey are 
coal-mining, railway service, docks, distribution, catering 
and entertainment, commerce and the banks. Information 
supplied from sources other than the Ministry of Labour 
shows that the average weekly cash earnings of miners in 
July-September, 1944, were 108s., an increase of 90 per cent 
over the same period in 1939, while earnings per manshift 
‘at 22s. 3d. had increased by 96 per cent over 1939. The 
proportionate increase over 1939 in the earnings of railway 
workers was considerably lower (66 per cent) ; for all grades 
of railway workers the average weekly earnings in March, 
1944, were 114s. The most interesting fact—especially in 
view of its bearing on the London dock strike—is that 
dockers were the highest paid of any industrial group. From 
April to June, 1944, their earnings averaged 161s. a week, 
rising to 172s. 2d. during the week of the invasion. 


* * * 


Fish Landings 


Statistics of fish landings in Great Britain have been 
released for the first time since the beginning of the war. 
They are for 1944, with 1938 for comparison, and for 
January, 1945, with January, 1938. The salient figures are 
given in the accompanying table. They reveal a number 
of interesting facts. Foremost is that total landings in 1944 
were rather less than one-third the weight of those of 1938. 
The value, on the other hand, was only a fraction lower 
in 1938. Thus prices in 1944 were about three times above 
the level of 1938. Consumption has not been reduced to 
the same extent as landings, since exports during the war 
have been negligible, while before the war they were sub- 
stantial. the total quantity available for consumption is 
augmented by imports. An official guide to civilian con- 
sumption is to be found in the War Effort White Paper 


Fish LANDED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY BRITISH FISHING VESSELS 








England & Wales Scotland | Total 

— “on ae ee ae 

i} ’000 ; 000 : 000 | p 
cwts £ 000 cwts. £ 000 cewts. £ 000 
RP ee err 115,533 | 12,233 5,381 | 3,827 | 20,913 | 16,06( 
1944 ease has . | 3,445 | 10,066 3,034 | 5,776 | 6,478 | 15,843 
SS ae +) oo 1,027 {| 263 |} 278 | 1,322 1,304 
it ness ioaete ae | 201 629 | 120 254 =| 321 882 


Cod, 1938 ............ | 6,446 | 4,239 | 548 | 507 | 6,994 | 4,746 
EIS ovate ... | 1,033 | 2,762 477 | 1,124 | 1,510 | 3,886 
Maks 1088 ......5. : 639 | 1,184 34 59 | 673 | 1,243 
os Se ese as see nee. E 509 | 1,360 54 | 147 | 563 | 1,507 
At MEO onc 5 5 cin a 461 | 1,189 70 | 175 | 531 | 1,364 
ee a ars 56 | 327 | 408 | 2,432 
Total demersal, 1938 ... | 12,645 [11,301 | 2,504 | 2,742 | 15,149 | 14'043 
. 1944... | 3,207 | 9,793 | 1,538 | 4,035 | 4,745 | 13,828 
Seereiaes. 1938 ........ 2,587 | 804 | 2,801 1,063 | 5,388 | 1,867 
Fi 1,405 | 1,648 | 1,535 | 1,792 


SOEE, . oxcus xi 130 | 144 


(Cmd. 6564). The latest figure relates to 1943, when civilian 
consumption per head was just under three-quarters of the 
average for 1934-38. 

For some time after the war demand will exceed supply 
—mieat will still be scarce—and fishermen will be able to 
sell all the fish they can catch. The long-term outlook, 
when suppties of all foodstuffs are again plentiful, is not 
so rosy. It is important that fishermen and the Govern- 
ment should not be blinded by early post-war prosperity 
into thinking that the fishing and fish trades will need no 


323 
rehabilitation. Plans for herrings are already well under 
way. Last year the Herring Industry Act was passed and 
the Herring Industry Board set up. The white fish branch 
of the industry had fallen on evil times in the inter-war 
years. It, too, will need to look to its equipment and 
methods of distribution—there is scope particularly for a 
great development in the use of refrigerators. Demand for 
fish, when meat is no longer rationed, will be a fickle 
thing unless actively encouraged. 


* * x 


US Silver Operations 


The centre of gravity of the world silver markets has 
during the war inevitably shifted to the United States, and 
the annual review of Messrs Handy and Harman, the New 
York bullion dealers, now provides the fullest available 
information on the course of the silver market. Even in its 
information on the London market this review is less con- 
strained than those of the London bullion brokers. It points 
out that silver imports into the UK on private account were 
small, consisting of refined bullion from New Zealand and 
lead concentrates from Austrialia. On Government account 
substantial quantities were imported under Lend-Lease 
from the United States, plus a few hundred thousand 
ounces from Canada. There were no exports on private 
account. Silver for industrial uses was restricted entirely 
to war purposes, the required supplies being released from 
Giovernment stocks. 

Dealing with conditions in India, Messrs Handy and 
Harman point out that official sales of silver by the Reserve 
Bank which commeaced in early August had, in the 15 
weeks ending November 22nd, been estimated to aggregate 
between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 ounces. The absorption of 
silver by India for the whole of 1944 should amount to 
about 38 million ounces. 


In the United States silver may be divided into three 
separate classifications. First, there is foreign silver, for 
which the OPA has maintained a price of 45 cents per ounce. 
Imports declined last year, but were more than sufficient to 
meet requirements for the uses specified by the War 
Production Board. These are industrial uses with high 
preference ratings. Much of the imported silver has been 
bought by the Metals Reserve Company, which at the end 
of October had 5,803,000 ounces of such metal on hand. 
Secondly, there is Treasury silver which has been released 
for essential war purposes under a WPB order. Thirdly, 
there is domestic silver. During 1944 less than 200,000 
ounces of this output was acquired by the US Treasury. 
The bulk of the output of 34,500,000 ounces was bought 
by industry for civilian purposes as permitted by the WPB. 
Most of this silver goes into jewellery and other articles 
which Messrs Handy and Harman define as “so-called 
non-essential.” The greater part of the review is, in fact, 
devoted to proving that the silver made available to these 
“so-called non-essential ” uses has been entirely inadequate 
and that the available quantity of domestic silver would fail 
to meet even the rational civilian demand. The review makes 
a plea for the release of stocks of Treasury silver to meet 
this severe stringency in domestic silver. 


* * * 


Agricultural Mechanisation 


Reduced manpower and the need to increase agricul- 
tural production during the war inevitably led to a greater 
use of machinery on farms. The number of tractors in use 
in Great Britain is now about 150,000, nearly three times as 
many as in 1939. If agriculture is to raise its productivity 
and produce cheap food, it will have to turn more to 
machinery than it has done in the past. 

One of agriculture’s handicaps is the small size of the 
average farm, which puts the capital outlay for machinery 
and their running costs outside the reach of the small 
farmer. The compelling force of war has led to schemes 
designed to get over the difficulty by the joint use of 
machines. Pooling schemes are operated all over the country. 
These do not work to a set of rules laid down by the 
Minister of Agriculture. The procedure is that County War 
Agricultural Executive Committees call farmers together in 
suitable districts, and the farmers themselves elect a com- 
mittee to run a machinery pool. The arrangements conse- 
quently vary from county to county and pool to pool. Very 
often a scale of charges for equipment lent by one farmer to 


‘(Continued on page 327) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY 


COMPANY 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 
LORD ROYDEN’S SPEECH 


The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of the London Midland and Scottish 
Ra.lway Company was held at Euston 
Station, London, N.W.1, on Friday, the 
2nd inst. 

The Right Hon. Lord Royden, C.H., 
chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his speech said: 

The total net revenue for the year 
amounted to £15,679,000, or £6,000 less 
than for the year 1943. The main item in 
the net revenue is the fixed annual sum of 
£14,750,000 received from H.M. Govern- 
ment under the Railway Control Agree- 
ment, the principal remaining earnings out- 
side the Control Account being the 
£511,000 (a fairly constant figure) received 
from the company’s investments in road 
transport undertakings, and the £226,000 
which accrued from the earnings in 1944 of 
our Northern Counties Railway in Ire- 
land. 

The revenue of the Northern Counties 
Railway during the war years has been 
exceptionally good, but has now com- 
menced to show signs of a falling-off, and 
with the changing phases of the war and 
increased cost levels we must not expect 
that the recent high earnings will continue. 
After covering the interest and dividends 
on the pre-ordinary holdings, and setting 
aside £400,000 for war-time contingencies 
(an item which I will refer to again later), 
the balance available for ordinary dividend 
is £2,453,000. Out of this the board 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 
24 per cent., which will absorb £2,380,000, 
leaving £73,000 to be carried forward. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Our renewal fund balances continue to 
grow, and now total over £35,000,000, the 
cause of this increase being that we have 
been unable to carry out the normal amount 
of renewal work. The same applies to 
repair work, and a large part of the 
£15,487,000 shown under “ Liabilities, 
Miscellaneous Accounts” is for arrears of 
repairs. The monetary arrears in respect of 
both renewals and repairs have their coun- 
terpart in the assets figure of approxi- 
mately £28,000,000, representing our pay- 
ments to date into the trust fund set up 
under the Railway Control Agreement. 

Contingency Fund: The contingency 
fund now stands at £2,512,000, and in- 
cludes the £400,000 I have already men- 
tioned as having been set aside in 1044 
for wartime contingencies, which is the 
same as for the year 1943. The reasons 
I gave last year for strengthening this fund 
still obtain, and the financial position with 
regard to the war damage to the railways 
of Great Britain still remains obscure. The 
precise intentions of Parliament in this 
respect have not yet been declared, and 
your board feels it is essential to adopt a 
conservative policy in the matter. 

One final word on the balance-sheet; 
during 1944 our cash position improved to 
such an extent that it was found possible 
to acquire a substantial holding of tax re- 
serve certificates. The accounts show that 
we have taken up £4,500.000 of these. 


RAILWAY CONTROL AGREEMENT 


Last year, following on the annual 
general meetings of the four main line 
companies, tre chairmen submitted to the 
Minister of War Transport a memorandum 
giving the reasons why, in the opinion of 
the proprietors, the agreement should be 
further considered. In particular they 
pressed for— 

(i) An increase in the net rental ; and 

(ii) an adjustment in the basic figure for 
maintenance, to cover the inevitable addi- 


tional depreciation of the maintainable 
assets due to vastly increased user. 

This memorandum was discussed very 
fully at a meeting between the Minister 
and the chairmen on April 2oth last. At 
the conclusion of the meeting the Minister 
stated that he could not agree to any in- 
crease in the annual net rental, but that 
he was prepared to examine, with the re- 
presentatives of the companies, the ques- 
tion of whether some alloWance should be 
made to cover abnormal wear and tear. 
The point here is that Article 11 of the 
Railway Control Agreement limits the 
amount payable for maintenance to the 
average sum charged in the basis years 
1935, 1936 and 1937 adjusted for changes 
in quantities of assets and for price levels 
except in so far as the Minister may agree 
to an additional al’owance for wear and 
tear that can be shown to be abnormal 
as compared with the base period. After 
further discussions, in the course of which 
it was shown that there was a substantial 
amount of abnormal wear and tear to date, 
the Minister has informed the chairmen 
that he is prepared to make an allowance 
to cover the cost of such abncrmal wear 
and tear as shall be shown to his satisfac- 
ticn to have accrued over the whole period 
of control. The actual amount cannot be 
definitely ascertained until the end of 
control and the final figures are available. 


RESTORATION OF STATUTORY 


MACHINERY 
Continuance of Government control ; 
and restoration of statutory machinery 


governing the level of charges: Article 33 of 
the Agreement provides that control is to 
be continued for a minimum period of one 
year after the cessation of hostilities, but, 
as stated last December in the House of 
Commons by the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of War Transport, control 
is more likely to last two years than one 
year after hostilities have ceased. Mr Noel- 
Baker also pointed out that a _ definite 
meaning has yet to be given to the phrase 
“cessation of hostilities,’ bearing in mind 
the two wars in which we are now en- 
gaged. 

The same article provides that— 

“Before control comes to an end (i.e., 
before all statutory rights and obligations 
as they exist at that time again apply to the 
controlled undertakings) time wi!l be given 
for the operation of any _ statutory 
machinery governing the level of charges.” 


AN IMPORTANT PROVISION 


I have previously explained to you the 
importance of this provision; it raises fun- 
damental questions affecting the railways, 
which will have far-reaching consequences. 
The existing statutory rights and obligations 
which are suspended are contained in Sec- 
tions 35 and 59 of the Railways Act, 1921; 
these deal with the general level of charges 
in relation to the standard revenue. Unless 
Parliament decides otherwise (and _ the 
article I have quoted recognises that it may 
do this), these Sections of the Railways Act 
will be automatically restored, at the end 
of control, when we shall resume the 
annual rev’sions of charges. As you know, 
in 1939 the Government announced their 
decision to grant a substantial relaxation 
of the regulations governing freight charges, 
and this decision will doubt'ess be reviewed 
in dealing with the matter, together with 
the subsequent discussions we have had 
with the Minister in the last two years on 
major questions of post-war policy. Once 
the charging machinery for peace-time 
operation is decided upon. it will require 
a considerable period before it can be put 
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into force, so that the time is approach: 
when the Agreement will need aching 
implemented in this respect. There jg be 
further important point that, whereas gj 
1939 railway charges have with certain 2 
ceptions been increased by 163 Der — 
only, the cost of labour and materia] oe 
risen much more steeply, and, assy; 
higher costs of operation will contin 
after the war, it will be necessary to adjus, 
charges accordingly tO cover jnep 
costs. Further, regard must be had to the 
net revenue in relation to the standard 
revenue wh:ch Parliament has decided jt jg 
in the public interest that the com 
should earn a reasonable return on jg 
capital. 


SPECIAL TRAINS ON GOVERNMENT 
ACCOUNT 


The number of Services and Govern. 
ment stores trains in 1944 reached th 
highest level yet attained in any one year. 
57,605 special passenger and fre ght trains 
were run over our line, compared with 


39,211 in 1943—approximately 47 per cent 
increase. 


Freight Train Traffic: The net ton miles 
for 1944 totalled 10,522,000,000, an increase 
of 3,585,000,000, or 52 per cent, over the 
12 months before the war. The loaded 
wagon miles were .1,725,000,000, an in. 
crease of 410,000,000, or 3I per cent. com. 
pared with pre-war. General merchandise 
traffic, which is mainly responsible for the 
station handling work, continues to jn. 
crease, and in 1944 was about double tha 
of pre-war. 


ABNORMAL OPERATIONAL DIFFICULTR 


The exceptional nature and volume of 
the Government priority traffic, together 
with the large increase in ordinary passen- 
ger travel, played havoc with the time 
keeping of many of our passenger trains, 
and to add to our troubles, we experienced 
in the early weeks of this year most ad- 
verse weather conditions. To add to our 
difficulties, sickness among our staff dur- 
ing the winter was greatly in excess of the 
normal fer the time of the year. In spite 
of all these difficulties, our railway machine 
never ceased to function. At times it was 
delayed but it never stcpped—and it never 
will stop, even when victory, now happily 
in sight, has been won. 

I think in all modesty we may claim 
that the nation has good cause to be satis- 
fied with our performance, and notwith- 
standing all the problems of operation I 
have mentioned, the railway still functions 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


The forty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 7th 
instant, in Lendon. 

Mr Joseph Hockley (chairman and 
managing director) addressing the share- 
holders said: I would like to take this 
opportunity of stressing the importance of 
the wholesaler who has played an important 
part in the distribution of the clothes 
rationing scheme. I do not think the public 
realise the vital work which wholesalers 


are called upon to do. A wholesaler’s func- 
tion is to anticipate the requirements of 
the retail trader, by placing orders a long 
time in advance, to carry a representative 
stock, to forecast the trend of fashion and 
The 
advantage fo the retailer is that he is able 
supply from 
wholesalers whose stocks consist of up-to- 
date manufactured goods from all markets, 
instead of his having to deal direct with 


run risks ot a fluctuating market. 


to obtain his sources of 


many manufacturers. 


This enables the retailer to be 


ft 


of 
at the start of their business career, 
The report was adopted. 


in a 
position to make early display of seasonable 
goods to meet the demands of the consumer. 
Some of the successful retail businesses 
today were assisted by the wholesaler 
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€ is the 

mt POST-WAR POLICY 
ex. 

I ng SIR CHARLES HAMBRO’S SPEECH 
ave 


$SUming The annual general meeting of the Great 
Railway Company was held, on 
instant, in London. 

creased | HT Charles J. Hambro, K.B.E., M.C., 


to the the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
ed ite | i 
it it | "the expectation of an early cessation of 
>mpany tilities brings into prominence the need 
On its | (an early decision on- the question of 
ge future of all forms of internal transport. 
E The achievements of the railways in 
NT gecting the unprecedented demands made 
them during the war are an eloquent 
70vern. | mbute to the efficiency of their organisa- 
Cd the | ons and to the high pre-war standard at 
© year; | ghich their lines _and equipment were 
t trains | qintained. Our view, therefore, is that 
d with | ge main line railways should continue as 
I cent, | jur separate entities and that co-ordina- 
jon of all forms of internal transport 
D miles gould be effected in such a way as to 
crease | eaure to users as far as practicable a 
ver the | ite choice of alternative facilities, with 
loaded | ampetition on a fair basis. 
; Ye CO-ORDINATION OF ROAD AND 
randise RAIL FACILITIES 
- - The main problem is to determine the 
le that st means of co-ordinating rail and road 


iyilities, but little progress can be achieved 
i this direction until we know what 


grmgements are being made to put the 


— md haulage industry on a_ properly 
me of | aganised basis. 

gether | We are not concerned in regard to road 
dassen- | muliers operating purely local services 
time- | tut, in our opinion, co-ordination of com- 
trains, | peting transport industries cannot be 
ienced | fective until all parties are subject to 
st ad- | smilar obligations and responsibilities with 
tO our | spect to the provision of reasonable 


dur- | fxilities for traders, the regulation of rates, 


of the | ad their application without discrimination 
| spite | ktween traders and between routes. The 
achine | whole position is one which is no doubt 
it was | agaging the attention of the newly formed 
never | National Road Federation, and we have in- 
appily | dcated our desire to meet their representa- 

_ |twes at the earliest possible date for an 
claim | achange of views. Meanwhile, I am glad 
Satis- |» say that the Road-Rail Conference, set. 
twith- | wat the instance of the Transport Advisory 
= Council in 1939, is making good progress 


wth the preliminary work of preparing a 
@mmon classification of freight traffic, 
ed. miform conditions of carriage and new 
mte structures. 


.M HEAVY ARREARS OF MAINTENANCE 
‘ 
“D After the cessation of hostilities our first 
meet- ensideration must be the overtaking of the 
e 7th heavy arrears of maintenance which have 
«cumulated during the many years of war. 
end We are anxious not only to restore the pre- 
hare- | ™ standards of passenger and freight 
this waffic at the earliest possible date, but also 
ce a introduce many improvements. We have 
stan mcontemplation a large programme for the 
othes | mastruction of new locomotives and car- 
ublic | #8°S Over a period of five years and in 
alers | MtYing out this work, many improvements 
lanes will be incorporated. Our programme in- 
3 a dudes new and up-to-date designs, more 
long comfortable carriages with more attractive 
asian upholstery and improved lighting, better 
and | Ulffet, dining and sleeping cars, etc., our 
The }um being to provide the public with the 
able fnest service in the world. 
Seonn The rapidity with which we can carry 
D-t0- out these long-term programmes for new 
kets. ad improved facilities must necessarily 
with d upon our being able to secure an 
adequate supply of labour and materials 
— the post-war period. and in view of the 
able fact that so many post-war developments 
mer. 4a dependent upon the provision of ade- 
esses |Uate transport we hope that special 
saler |#tangements will be made to release the 


1§,000 members of our staff now serving 
with His Majesty’s Forces at the earliest 
Possible date. 


RATES, FARES AND CHARGES 


The provisions of the Railway Control 
Agreement provide for the continuance of 
control for a minimum period of one year 
after the cessation of hostilities, and, 
before it comes to an end, time is to be 
given for the operation of any statutory 
machinery governing the level of rates, fares 
and charges. The Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of War Transport recently 
stated in the House of Commons that 
control was more likely to continue for 
two years than one, and, in view of the 
difficulty which is likely to be experienced 
in fixing the level of charges under post- 
war conditions and in dealing with other 
problems, I 4m afraid we can hardly hope 
for its termination at an earlier date. The 
post-war level of charges will, of course, 
depend on the company’s traffics and costs, 
and these are obviously matters for specu- 
lation. The present earnings of the railways 
do not afford any guide to the probable 
post-war position. They are largely derived 
from war-time traffic and they benefit in 
consequence of the existence of restrictions 
which although justified now would not be 
tolerated in normal times. 

Equally, our receipts in the years imme- 
diately before the war cannot be regarded 
as indicative of the probable post-war earn- 
ings. We may assume that by then road 
motor competition will be properly regu- 
lated, and we anticipate considerable benefit 
from increased employment, the arrange- 
ments proposed under the Distribution of 
Industry Bill, and the development of 
holiday and tourist traffic. On the expendi- 
ture side we have to face the fact that the 
cost of salaries, wages and of materials, 
which prior to the war represented nearly 
90 per cent. of our total expenditure, has 
increased considerably. While, as I have 
said, we hope for an improvement in our 
post-war earnings, I think it well to point 
out that on the quantum of traffic which 
we carried in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war, the pre-war level of our 
charges would have to be raised by about 
§0 per cent. to cover the increased costs 
and yield the pre-war net revenue, and by 
about 60 ver cent. to give us our ‘standard 
revenue. The increase since 1939 is broadly 
speaking 16% per cent. only. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


As you probably know, the four main 
line railway companies have submitted to 
His Majesty’s Government a comprehensive 
plan for air transport within this country 
and to the Continent of Europe. The bases 
of the proposal were: — 

(i) A separate air company to be formed 
to operate regular services in Great Britain 
(including Northern Ireland, the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man) and to Eire 
and the Continent of Europe, and to under- 
take charter business. 

(ii) The new company to offer partner- 
ship to any independent air operators who 
provided regular services in this country 
before the war, and to those short-sea ship- 
ping lines who had a community of interest 
in traffic to the Continent. 

(iii) The new company to operate the 
services without subsidy assuming that 
neither subsidies nor special advantages will 
be given to other air services, including 
foreign air lines entering this country. 

The ultimate aim is to provide a com- 
prehensive network of air services in and 
from the British Isles to the principal cities 
and holiday resorts of Europe, and a car- 
dinal feature of our plan is the use of 
British aircraft. 

Certain conversations have taken place 
recently with the Minister of Civil Avia- 
tion, and it is understood that a White 
Paver will be issued at an early date out- 
lining the Government’s policy on post- 
war air transport throughout the world. 

The report was ‘adopted. 
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LONDON AND NORTH- 
EASTERN RAILWAY .- 


INCREASED TRAFFICS 


The annual general meeting of the Lon- 
don and North-Eastern Railway Company 
was held, on the 2nd instant, in London. 


Sir Ronald W. Matthews (the chairman) 
in the course of his speech, said: The net 
revenue for the year 1944 was £10,753,279, 
which is an increase of £97,838, or 0.92 per 
cent., compared with the year 1943. The 
net revenue is made up of £10,136,355, 
which is the company’s share of the annual 
payment for the use of the railways by the 
Government in accordance with the Rail- 
way Control Agreement, and an amount of 
£616,924 obtained from items excluded 
from the Railway Control Agreement and 
consisting mainly of interest and dividends 
from our investments in omnibus and road 
haulage companies, The directors recom- 
ment the payment of final dividends of 2 
per cent. on the 4 per cent. first preference 
stock and 24 per cent. on the § per cent: re- 
deemable preference stock (1955), and a 
final dividend of 17 per cent. on the 4 per 
cent. second preference stock, making 2} 
per cent. for the year, the same dividend as 
for 1943. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


We are still unable to publish a full re- 
view of the company’s activities during the 
year, but I am able to give you a few 
figures which will afford some indication 
of the remarkable increases shown by the 
1944 traffics, as compared with those for the 
12 months immediately preceding the out- 
break of hostilities. During 1944 the 
number of loaded wagon miles run on the 
company’s lines was 1,395 millions, 349 
millions more than in the twelve months 
before the war. Empty wagon miles, at 551 
millions, were 29 millions less. The net 
ton miles worked totalled 8,200 millions, 
compared with 5,726 millions, an increase 
of 2,474 m'llions, or 43.2 per cent. Freight 
engine mileage run was 99 millions, an 
increase of 17 mi'lions. All these figures 
show the burden of war-time freight traffic 
that has fallen upon the railways. Passen- 
ger miles have increased by at least 60 per 
cent. compared with the pre-war year, but 
the passenger train mileage was 30 per 
cent. less. 


POST-WAR PLANS 


The trading community and the tra- 
velling public have suffered serious incon- 
venience during the war years, but I wish 
to make it perfectly clear that no blame 
attaches in any way to the railway com- 
panies, who have rendered inestimable ser- 
vice to the community throughout the war. 
The pressure has been intense, but rail- 
way organisation, railway track and rolling 
stock have stood up magnificently to the 
stresses and strains they have had to bear. 
Naturally there will be a great deal to be 
done after the war is over before the rail- 
ways can achieve that high standard of 
service to traveller and trader which is their 
objective. Our plans are all laid, we know 
what we want to do and how to do it. 


The speed at which we carry out those 
plans must be, and will be, conditioned by 
the supplies of labour and material. But 
I have every confidence that provided the 
railways receive from Parliament and the 
nation the fair treatment in relation to 
other forms of transport to which their 
great services to the community indisput- 
ably entitle them, and which the national 
interest demands, it will not be long be- 
fore they reach that triple goal—the finest 
possible service to the travel'ing public and 
the trater, regular employment for the staff 
at a fair level of wages and under the best 
possible conditions, and last, but by no 
means necessarily at least, for those who 
have provided the cap‘tal to make these 
great services possible a fair and reasonable 
return on their investments. 


The report was adopted. 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


CONTRIBUTION TO “D”’ DAY 


The annual general meeting of the 
Southern Railway Company was held, on 
the 8th instant, in London. 


Colonel Eric Gore Browne, DSO, OBE, 
ADC (the chairman), said that the net 
revenue for the year at £7,000,052 was 
£866 more than 1943. ‘The balance avail- 
able for dividend on the deferred ordinary 
stock was £711,879, which would enable 
them to pay a dividend of 2 per cent., the 
same as for 1943. 


1944 had surely been the greatest year 
in the history of their undertaking, for it 
was from the coast of Southern England 
that the vast armies of Great Britain and 
the United States had set forth to liberate 
Europe. What a task and what an honour 


for the company to be an integral part 
of it! 


MEASURE OF THE TASK 


He would like to give a few figures as 
a measure of the task. The number of 
Service personnel conveyed on duty—but 
mot on leave—was 5} million. In compari- 
son, that number was about five times as 
many as conveyed in 10941. ‘The total 
number of special trains they had had to 
operate for Government requirements last 
year was over 26,000, nearly 2} times as 
many as in the previous year. At the same 
time—even on “D” Day itself—they had 
maintained, with a few modifications, their 
full service of trains morning and evening 
for travel between home and business. 


The men, the munitions, the tanks and 
the stores of the Armies of Liberation had 
been conveyed to the ports along the per- 
manent way and in the trains provided over 
the years under a system of private owner- 
ship with the stockholders’ money. Eighteen 
of the Southern Railway steamships had 
played their part in the invasion, and their 
modern train ferry vessels had made a 
special contribution. Those major opera- 
tions of war, on the success of which our 
national existence depended, would not have 
been possible unless, in the years between 
the two great wars and before, the board 
and its officers had ploughed back annually 
into the undertaking large sums of money 
which might have been distributed in divi- 
dends, but which it was thought well not 
to distribute, and to devote to keeping the 
undertaking up to the highest possible 
standard of efficiency and maintenance. 
That was a cold, hard fact, and was often 
forgotten by some of the political leaders 
of to-day. Surely it was a great achieve- 
ment of private enterprise, and one of which 
they might well be proud. 


POST-WAR PLANS 


Speaking of the future, they were in the 
transport business in all its forms, and their 
aim would be to see that the public had 
the most efficient service possible by rail, 
road, sea and air. 


Next must come the job of making good 
the arrears of maintenance which had arisen 
during the war. They must, for instance, 
restore their permanent way to a ‘condition 
capable of withstanding heavy loads not 
enly at pre-war speeds, but faster still. 
Then new rolling stock would have to be 
provided. They were also planning an ex- 
tension of electrification for both passenger 
and freight trains. In full knowledge of 
their duty to the public, to the staff and 
to the stockholders, they would do their 
utmost to keep their flag flying whatever 
wind might blow. They were confident 
that the Southern Railway Company under 
the proved system of private ownership 
could continue efficiently to serve the 
country and its people, and in that con- 
fidence they faced the future. 


The report was adopted. 
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MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
FOR POWER DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


PROGRESS SINCE 1939 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S REVIEW 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Midland Electric Corporation 
for Power Distribution, Limited, will be 
held at Liverpool on the 14th instant 

The following is a summary of the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
K.C.LE., circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

The last annual accounts sent to you 
were in respect of the year 1939, and 
these were reviewed at the ordinary 
general meeting held in April, 1940. Since 
that date you have been reqyired to pos- 
sess yourselves in patience and trust as to 
the operations of your company. This was 
due to an Order made under the Defence 
Regulations whereby public utility under- 
takings were prohibited from. publishing 
accounts. I am pleased to say that this 
Order has now been withdrawn. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


The accounts now submitted show com- 
parative figures for the year 1943, and 
shareholders may obtain the accounts for 
the years 1940 to 1943: inclusive upon ap- 
plication to the secretary at the company’s 
registered offices. 

Shareholders have been furnished with 
a summarised statement of the results of 
the past five years, which cannot be re- 
produced in full owing to the exigencies 
of space. The comparative figures for 1943 
and 1944 are:— 


1943 1944 
ee & £ 

Profit, including interest 
and dividends receiy- 
Se ee een 167,231 169,568 
Add balance brought 
forward from _pre- 
vious year 49,047 49,646 


£216,278 £219,214 


Absorbed as follows :— 


Provisions for taxation 73,132 82,299 
Debenture interest ...... 19,500 19,500 
Transfer to reserve 

BOOT kc wasceness 25,000 20,000 
Net dividends-on Pre- 

ference and Ordinary 

shares (7% and 9% 

respectively) ......... 49,000 49,000 
Balance carried forward 49,646 48,415 


£216,278 £219,214 


A SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENT 


In addition to the maintenance of the 
ordinary dividend at the rate of 9 per 
cent, it has been possible during the five 
years to place to reserve account the sum 
of £155,000, while in 1941 £12,750 was 
transferred to special purposes and con- 
tingency fund. I think you will agree that 
this is a very satisfactory achievement. 
The cost of electricity, mainly due to rises 
in the price of coal, has shown substantial 
increase over the war period. Industrial 
consumers have been required to bear a 
part of such increased cost, but the price 
of domestic supplies has remained un- 
changed. Revenue from sales of electricity 
has shown a progressive increase and in 
the year 1944 reached the record total of 
£1,184,527. 

Throughout the period, depreciation, by 
means of sinking funds, has been charged 
against revenue at the rates provided by 
the company’s order. War-time restrictions 
on development have naturally been re- 
flected in much reduced capital expenditure, 


which for the five years 1940-44 was 
£357,171 or an average of approximately 
£71,500 per annum, as compared with an 
average of over £240,000 per annum for 
the previous five years. In the post-war 
period, however, your directors have every 
intention of continuing their policy of 
vigorous expansion, and plans have been 
completed awaiting only the release of 
labour and materials, for the further de- 
velopment of the company’s area, both 
urban and rural. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO WAR EFFORT 


In reviewing the company’s assistance 
to the war effort, I am expected to keep to 
generalisations, but I can indicate the 
avenues in which we have served and 
their effect on our past and future opera- 
tions. In such a highly industrial area 
there have been many and varied oppor- 
tunities open to our consumers to assist 
to a marked extent in production vital to 
the war. On the other hand, some of our 
consumers have had production seriously 
curtailed, but their products will be in 
great demand in the post-war years. Not- 
withstanding these restrictions our progress 
has been maintained, as will be seen by a 


comparison of annual sales and con- 
nections : — 

Units sold Total kw. connected 
1934 101,666,794 110,143 
1939 190,162,042 204,710 
1944 313,634,766 314,116 


This progress reflects the normal type 
of production of consumers but which has 
been directed to war requirements. The 
plant provided entirely for war purposes 
is small compared with expansion of 
normal products. We share the general 
feeling of our consumers that there will 
be a period of industrial activity as soon 
as the removal of restrictions permit. 

In the domestic field we have suffered 
considerably. During the pre-war period 
we were connecting new consumers at a fate 
of between 7,000 and 8,000 a year, while 
from the outbreak of war in 1939 to the 
end of 1944 the total connected is much 
below the number normally connected in 
a single year. This arose from instructions 
issued to the industry due to the necessity 
to conserve materials and labour. Under 
this regulation we have refused thousands 
of applications, and there is every indica- 
tion that the domestic demand will show 
an increase over the pre-war basis of e¢x- 
pansion when restrictions are removed. 


CO-OPERATION WITH PUBLIC UTILITIES 
The company’s area, taken as a whole, 


has suffered comparatively little from air 
raid damage. The early war damage 


incidents showed the desirability of closer | 


co-operation between the public utilities 
than was visualised in the regional scheme. 
Our managing director therefore called a 
conference with our friends in the gas, 
water and other utility services, and to- 
gether they formed an association for 
mutual help in war emergencies. 

Fortunately this has not had to operate 
to any extent, but suggestions from that 
conference proved their worth in regional 
tests and were adopted in general outline, 
as accepted practice, in the area. We hope 
this friendly association will continue in 
peace-time conditions. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND THEIR 
OFFICIALS 


During the war we have continued ow 
close association with the councils whose 
administrative districts form the area we 
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. We have always accepted, and the 
uncils recognise, the position that, as 
an essential part of their public service, 
there rested on us a special obligation to 
cooperate and assist in the service and 
development of the area. 

We had exceptional opportunities of 
contact with the officials of the respective 
councils, and observed the many and 
ynusual additional duties placed upon them. 
There is a general tendency by the public 
to take these additional services for granted, 
and we desire to pay tribute to the cheerful 
and efficient manner in which these duties 
have been carried out. 

We have continued to assist industrial 
consumers beyond the usual boundaries of 
giving supply, and in return they have done 
their utmOst to co-operate with the com- 
pany. When the fuel position deteriorated 
and appeals were made by the Minister of 
Fuel and Power to reduce load, our con- 
sumers, at great inconvenience to them- 
selves, met the request ; a large number of 
them voluntarily closing on Saturday morn- 
ings to enable the maximum advantage in 
fuel saving to be obtained from the reduced 
oad. 

During the war our load increased by 50 
per cent. and our staff and employees were 
reduced by 30 per cent. The bulk of those 
who have left us are in His Majesty’s 
Forces, but help was also given by releasing 
technicians for war industry. Your directors 
have remained in the closest touch with the 
area, and I have personally paid periodic 
visits, except during the time I was engaged 
of a special mission abroad on behalf of the 
Government. I am sure you will desire 
to thank our managing director, Mr C. 
Heathcock, and his staff for bringing the 
company through so difficult a period in so 
satisfactory a manner. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED 


The 48th annual general meeting of 
Bovril, Limited, will be he'd in London on 
Monday, 12th instant. 

The following is an extract of the state- 
ment by the Lord Luke (chairman) cir- 
culated with the report and accounts :— 

In the profit and loss account, the profit 
before taxation amounts to £494,389, a 
decrease of £87,893 as compared with the 
previous year. This result was reached after 
a considerable increase in sales had been 


counterbalanced by a greater rise in the 
cost of production. The estimated provision 
for taxation, including excess profits, arising 
on the profits to December 31, 1944, is 
£304,000, a reduction of £91,429 as com- 
pared with last year. The net profits after 
taxation are therefore £3,501 up, at 
£165,765. 

Your directors recommend a final divi- 
dend on the Deferred Stock of 64 per cent., 
making 9 per cent. for the year, a transfer 
to reserve of £35,000, leaving £108,993 to 
be carried forward to next year. 


PEARL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD OVERSEAS NEW 
BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of this 
company will be held, on the 22nd instant, 
at the registered offices, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of Sir George Tilley, F.C.I.I. 
(president and chairman), circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

New business in the ordinary branch 
was £6,521,469 in sums assured, with an 
annual premium income of £388,204. This 
is a meritorious achievement by a de- 
pleted staff. It is worthy of mention that 
our overseas branches produced a record 
amount of new business. There has been 
an increase in death claims of nearly 
£100,000, the total amount paid being 
£1,028,440. War claims have again in- 
creased, the amount paid during the year 
being £122,596. Maturities at £3,239,187 
are slightly less than last year. The expense 
ratio has reached a new low level of 9,78 
per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


There is continued expansion in the in- 
dustrial branch, the premium income of 
£11,771,043 showing an_ increase of 
£497,667. The lapsing of policies remains at 
a satisfactory low level. Death claims at 
£3,399.261 show an increase of £169,155, 
of which nearly £100,000 was due to 
heavier war claims which total £231,327. 
Maturities at £2,690,032 continue to rise 
and illustrate the growing importance of 
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endowment assurance in this branch as well 
as the increased extent to which we are 
serving the public and the nation in the 
encouragement of thrift. 

The expense ratio is 25.03 per cent., show- 
ing a further fall, We have now reached a 
level of expense which is commendably low 
and which should help to refute one 
criticism of the conduct of the business. 
Moreover, we are confident that it would 
be impossible for a Government-controlled 
organisation to maintain a similar service 
to the public at so low a cost. 

The total amount paid in war claims in 
the life branches since the beginning of 
the war is nearly £1,200,000. 


FIRE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


In the general experience, as compared 
with the previous year, fire losses in the 
United Kingdom are estimated to have 
increased by 28 per cent., those in U.S.A. 
by 13 per cent., and those in Canada by 
31 per cent. The total of premiums has in- 
creased—not through increases in rates, 
but through the increase in insurable 
values—but the increase in premiums has 
not kept pace with the increase in losses. 

The premium income in the accident 
branch amounted to £418,175, a satisfac- 
tory increase of £46,296. The personal 
accident account has once again been very 
profitable and contributed £35,000 to profit 
and loss account. 

In the employers’ liabjlity account a 
satisfactory profit has been secured and 
this account contributes £5,000 to profit 
and loss account. In the motor account 
there is a profit of £27,997. 

The total surpluses in the life funds 
emerging from the valuations as made by 
the actuary, Mr H. A. Lane, including 
£4,890,741 brought forward, amount to 
£7,546,835. These have been allocated by 
the Directors as folows:—To _policy- 
holders, £422,631; to profit and _ loss 
account, £431,032; to staff pension fund, 
£190,000; industrial branch investments 
reserve fund, £250,000 ; leaving £6,253,172 
to be carried forward, 

The balance of the profit and _ loss 
account at the end of the year was £424,824. 
After the addition of the amounts to be 
transferred from the life branches, there 
will be a balance of £855,856, out of which 
it is proposed to pay £240,000 as a final 
dividend to the ordinary shareholders. 
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(Continued from page 223) 


another is drawn up. The County Committees, too, own 
machinery which they hire to individual farmers. 

Another aspect of mechanisation is the development of 
new machinery. This is kept under review by the Agri- 
cultural Machinery Development Board, which was set up 
in January, 1942, and which has recently been re-appointed. 
Its main functions are to make recommendations on the 
types of machinery which farmers want, to advise manufac- 
turers end to test new machinery. It is assisted in its work 
by the National Institute of Agricultural Engineering. The 
Institute is at present engaged, in addition to its other work, 
in conducting a farm mechanisation enquiry in order to 
get accurate information about the way machines are 
actually used on a representative sample of farms. 


x * 7 


Lead Supplies 


Following a United States War Production Board re- 
g 


minder recently that the lead supply position this year 
would be “very much worse” than last, some restrictions 
on United States consumption have now been ordered. In 
this country the supply position shows little change. Because 
the United Kingdom supplies, apart from those from 
Canada, had to come from distant sources—mainly from 
Australia—the Ministry of Supply has kept a tight grip on 
lead allocations. In the United States, however, lead was the 
only non-ferrous metal which had not entered the “ critical 
list,” and which has been, in the main, in comparatively 
easy supply. 

Most other metals are becoming more abundantly avail- 
able, and the shortness of lead supplies appears to be due 
to three factors. First, there is a shortage of labour and, in 





the United States, a lack of reserves. Secondly, the war- 
time use of lead as a substitute for scarcer raw materials 
absorbs a sizeable tonnage ; and, thirdly, some standard uses 
for lead are coming into their own again. The second factor 
creates the least difficulties, since most of the emergency 
uses can fairly easily be dispensed with. The demand for 
lead to meet the revival of building and for electrical pur- 
poses will become increasingly pressing. On the other hand, 
military lead consumption, mainly in ammunition, battery 
plates and tetra-ethyl lead, has iately been greatly increased 
and is near its war-time peak. When war and industrial 
programmes have been readjusted, a large tonnage of lead 
will become available to the building industry. 

Lead production has not been expanded to the same extent 
as that of other metals owing to the previous adequacy of 
North American supplies and the distance of other pro- 
ducing areas. Moreover, in the United States production 
of lead is seriously handicapped by the growing scarcity of 
rich ore reserves. Lead, indeed, was the only major base 
metal, in the United States whose war-time peak output 
(467,367 short tons in 1942) did not overtake the pre-war 
maximum (the 1925-9 average was 660,525 tons). 

Undoubtedly, given adequate labour, lead production in 
and outside the United States could be raised by a sub- 
stantial tonnage, but there is a prospect—admitted last 
month by the secretary of the United States Lead Industries’ 
Association—that the United States will permanently need 
imports. While the statistical evidence is not full enough to 
allow a correct assessment of the world lead supply outlook, 
it is safe to assume that, in the years following the war, in 
contrast with the majority of other metals, there will be no 
serious surplus problem. On the contrary, an effort may have 
to be made to meet the demand for lead, which, in view of 
the expansion in building and of industrial development, 
is likely to be heavy. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchange : London 


“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


erin aa 





| Security Indices Yield 
1945 in SE Day | l 
List 1944 | 30 Ord. 20 Fixed | Old Ord. 
” shares* | Int.t | Consols Shares 
| | | | of | % 
March 1.... 5,899 4412 ' 1153 | 13699 | 3-02 | 3-71 ° 
~ 8...) 6,723 | 4997 | 115-3 136-9 | 3-01 3-71 
ae Dt ess »214 6,179 | 115°2 | 137-0 3-00 3°71 
» 6....| 6,098 4,854 | 115-3 | 137-0 3-00 3-71 
* ¥..-} 5,788 4,879 j 115-3 | 137 -0 3-01 | 3-71 





* July 1, 1935=100. ft 1028=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 115-4 


(Feb. 28) ; lowest, 111-5 (Jan. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-0 (Feb. 15) : 
lowest, 136-3 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 


Dai_ty INDEX oF 50 Common STocKs 


(1926 = 100) 
a id ! T 
1945 | Average ! Transactions |! 1945 Average Transactions 
Feb. 22....| Holiday Holiday | Feb. 26....] 137-6 1,260,000 
» 23....{ 138-0 1,320,000 » 27....{ 1373 | 1,190,000 
— ++ 139-1 | 620,000* »» 28....] 138-5 1,960,000 
1945: High, 138-4 (Feb. 20). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). * Two-hour session 


(WEEKLY INDIcEs) (1935-39=100) 














1945 | 
| _| Feb. Feb. Feb. 
| 14 21 28 
Low High | , ; | E 
” Feb, | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 

| 24 a 
354 Industrials ....... | 108-6 117-3. | 1146 | 116-3 | 117-3 
20 Rails......... | 116-1 | 127-8(a)| 124-6 127-8 | 126-8 
28 Utilities... .... 93-2 | 97:55 | 96-4 97-2 97-5 
402 Stocks ........... "106-7 | 114-8 | 112-4 | 124-1 1148 
Av. yield %t... .| 463 | 4-30 4-41 4-34 4-30 


+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- Now 

March 10, 1945 Capital versions Money 
f f - 
4 ty £ 
To Shareholders only ........- ee 3,115,000 3,125,000 kad 

Particulars of Government issues appear on page 329, 
Including Exeludi 
Conversions Comune, 


Year (to date) 


£ 
DELS oobi ace boeeSCORK Dee hae ee 237,098,640 210,349,864 
IDES. ooo ccccccvecesescececess 182,582,499 172,289 94¢ 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
(to date) U.K, ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
eesssss 210,230,437 34,177 125,250 209,815,191 146,250 428.493 
1944...... 172,171,593 118,250 Nil 171,542,843 488,750 258,959 


* Conversions excluded. ft Includes Government issues to Feb. 28, 1945, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 








Price Indices a * 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) | Average Yields 
Group and Number 
ot Securities } 
| June | July Jan. Feb. | June Jan. Feb 
| “25, | 25, 30, 27, | 25, | 30, | 97, 
| 1940 | 1944 1945 1945 | 1940 | 1945 | 1945 
{ | 
BAM, Comecls ..cccccce 126 -2 141-1 | 146-4 147-5 3°53 3°04 3-02 
Home Corpns. (4)...... 123-0 | 141°5 | 143-2 | 143-2 | 3-79 3°25 3-25 
Ind. Debs. all classes (42)| 103-7 | 122-5 | 123-6 | 123-8 | 4°58 , 3°82 | 3-8) 
Ind. Pref. all classes (101)| 82-3 114-5 | 116°8 | 117-3 | 5:52 | 4:16) 4-14 
| 
Insurance Coys. (10) .. .| 66°8 | 123-0 | 118-9 | 120-2 6-23 3°54) 3-49 
Investment Trusts (9)..| 36-3 | 51°8| 53-0| 53-4| 6-64) 4-37] 4.35 
| i } i | 
Building Materials (6)...| 33-7 110-8 | 101-5 | 104-0 | 11-63 2-95 2-88 
Coal (8).............--| 64°8 | 109-2 | 102-8 | 102-2 | 9-00] 6-09] 6-14 
Elec. Light & Power (16)| 76°9 | 121-4 | 124-1 | 125-0 | 6-75 3°17 3°74 
Elec. Manufacturers (13)| 87-0 | 171-9 | 173-3 | 175-4 | 7-51] 3-68] 3-64 
Gas (8) Aiea nse 67-8 | 104-3 | 110-4 109-7 | 7:09 | 3-56] 3-37 
Iron and Steel (18).....}| 31:6] 73°6{| 71-9 72-7 11-14 3°55 5-50 
PE kas ebehsteoebs 34-6 | 104-8 | 96°8 99-0 , 10-74 | 3-40} 3:32 
Total Productive (90)....; 40°8 86-6 | 86:0; 86:5 | 9-35 4-42 | 4-38 
| ! | 
Home Rails (4) ........| 25°9| 77-7] 75-7) 74-5 | 11-64] 5-81] 5-94 
Stores and Catering (17).| 31-1 | 87-3 | 90°] 93-4; 9:55; 2:94; 2-84 
Total Distributive (28) ..| 28-7 R2-3 | 82-4 8J-2 | 8:73 | 3-72 3-67 
Total Miscellaneous (40) -| 45-0 | 93-9 | 93-7 | 93-6 | 8-46 3°89 | 3-91 
Industrials— 
(Ail Classes) (158)...... | 38-9| 86-7} 86-4] 87-0) 9-01 416) 4-14 
™" 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
rade Disputes.—The number of working days lost in 


January was 104,000, compared with 65,000 in December, 1944, 
and 236,000 in January, 1944. There were 173 stoppages, com- 
pared with 160 in December and 230 the year before. The 


(Continued on page 330.) 








WAGES IN INDUSTRY 








| 


| 


\ Average Earnings in the last Pay Week | 
| of July, 1944 | 
Industry Group Men | Youths | Women; <; "F | 
; (21 | and (is wey 7 | 
|- years Boys years | (under; All | 
and (under | and 18 Workers} 
over) |21 years)| over) | Ye") 
* 
a oe on 1 ee 1 ew 
Iron, stone, etc., mining and | j 
CS wnnmtstedehisewe +n 9 1] 53 9 t t | @ 81 
Treatment of non - metalliferous | | 
mine and quarry products..... }112 7 | 529) 61 9 34 6 {10111 | 
Bricks, pottery and glass........ 110711 | 44 2 | 50 8 | 30 9 | 807 
Chemical, paint, oil, etc. ........ | 120 5 44 5 | 6411 32 11 93 8 | 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding | 139 1 | 5011 | 71 0 | 39 5 |110 3 
cin tenibiiehs wetness | 101 10 44 4) 55 7 | 37 4] 6710 | 
a ee }10410 | 42 9 | 5211 | 32 1 | 7810 
tia ines sem eyes-< |} 105 3 41 4 | 53 4] 3110 58 10 
Food, drink and tobacco........ 106 6 42 3 5311 | 32 2 76 8 
EERE SE ee | 107 4 38 11 5811 | 34 6 83 9 | 
Paper, printing, stationery, etc. .. 120 8 | 349! 53 9 | 29 4 85 7 | 
Building, contracting, etc. ....... | 107 11 ; 43 0 | 6111 t 99 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- ] | | | 
rich cans 208’ }126 6 | 48 8 | 62 5 | 36 6 | 8811 | 
Transport, storage, etc. (excl. | 
i chnsksbes beseseese }114 3 | 48 8 | 79 1 t |104 3 
Public utility services........... 94 6 38 9 | 50 2 | 29 5 | 85 0 | 
Govt. industrial estabs.f......... 138 7 Sl 4 | 85 2 | 43 2 | 114 8 
= | ceils inane 
All the ABOVE ne eesecneeneneee [128 4 | 47 4 | G83 | 3411 | 6 8 


* In calculating the averages for women and for al] workers, given in this table, women employed as part-time workers for not more than 30 hours a we 
! 1 i + The number returned in this group was very small. 
ments, the comparisons between the average earnings in October, 1938, and January, 1944, are materially affected by the fact that the returns for the latter date covered a number 


the basis of two part-timers taken as representing one full-timer. 


Men 


63 
50 
84 


Average Percentage Increases 
between Oct., 1938, and July, 1944¢ 


Youths | 


AVERAGE EARNINGS IN JULY, 1944, COMPARED WITH EARNINGS IN 1938 AND JANUARY, 1944 


Percentage Increase or Decrease (—) 


between Jan., 1944, and July, 1944 


| 


| | 
| } | | 

i | 
| All 











| 
ee | All 
é | Wome Girls , | Mer an We 7ir er 
“onal omen ir | Workers len ss W omen Girls lw orkers 
} | | 
o/ 0 } ° ri) 0 | o o/ | oy) 
/o 10 j ° ° o } /o 40 | % | ° 
78 | 65 | 3-2 52] Dee 
| | | 
70 108 93 | 67 | 26 23) 44) — 055 36 
60 82 | 107 69 | 18{—41/ oO-2| 0-2 1:7 
51 | 99 81 | 70 | O82] 1-7) — 055 4-5 0-7 
95 113 9% | 8 |—19}) 08\|-—049 06,— 08 
85 75 90 79 43| 62) 346 4-7) 465 
69 52 83 69 03} 34] 149 3-2} 28 
67 63 82 | 68 44! 2:5 4-9 3-2] 5:1 
50 | 64 69 | 63 | 24, 32| 02 0-2) 2-7 
67 75 98 | 60 47! 37) 149 Ol) 45 
41 58 72 | 49 13} 10] 0-8 Ol}; 17 
68 soe. oe 63] 16/ 26) .. | 59 
83 97 9 | 91 0-2 0-5! 0-5 0-7] 1-7 
i ’ i 
80 eh oe 59 | 546 54) 59) 1. | 5-7 
40 81 | 37 42 | 5-0 5-2} 455 47; 453 
58 a a 63 —) Ses S98) 24) ee 
si | os | so | se | 08! 14| O8| o#| 44 


of establishments, employing large numbers of workers, which were not in operation in October, 1938. 


ek have been included, on 
t In the case of the Government industrial establisb- 
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, FLOATIN { 
gOVERNMENT RETURNS : ” — | BANK OF ENGLAND 
miitons i 
For the week ended March 3, 1945, total ed | RETURNS 
odinary revenue was £107,760,000, against | Treasury | — and . 
. pa Means rea- 
ordinary expenditure of £173,459,000 and Be Bills Advances | sury | Total | 
ssues to sinking funds of £2,526,069. Thus, | Pate |__| _____| De. | Float- MARCH 7, 1945 
i including = sinking fund allocations | Ten | public | Bank | | by | Debt 
| | | 
om {4 934,279, the deficit accrued since April der | TAP | Depts. | Eng | Banks ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
| 
£ jst is £3,607, 733,000 against £2,557,713,000 land | | f | i 
ane ; ~ 1944 |, \ | Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
ie for the corresponding period a year ago. Mar. 4 |1170-0) | Not available | | In Circin. ...1220,564,173 | Other Govt. 
ding Dec. 2 |1470-0| re In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1238,325,781 
7 » _9 {1470 -0) | ca | partment.... 29,677,545 | Other Secs.... 649,163 
| ; | | rer C 5 
3320 | nINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | 7° 25 {1870 a | ea a 
a : VENUE AND EXPENDITURE “i945. $2/08-0 | sev-7 | b9-2'] 1794-5| 6247-4 os : Pie 1950 000,000 
| SBUS 2.2200. 250, ,000 
ving* RE 4 Jan. 6 (1470 0 Not available Gold Coin and 
| = } Receipts to th : id 15 —_ ” ” Bullion i 
om ~~". - whed oe 
(C th ee » 27 {1450-0 {2341-8 | 8| 489 31”... [1799-5 | 6080-6 fine)........ 241,718 
28 423 By 2 le i sands) Feb. 3 |1440-0 | Not available | ines annie 
58,250 | Esti- | ‘Avett | Avetd | » 10 {1430-0 0! | ae | 1250,241,718 1250,241,718 
| only Revenue mate, - pril | Week | Week » 17 |1430 -0} | 
enten 11944~45 = to {ended | ended a . ben 2 2509°2| 542-4 c ‘| 1801.0 6082-6 
4 : | Mar. | Mar. ar. 0- Not availabl - 
| Mar. | Mar. | "gr | Mos | | , _ BANKING DEPARTMENT 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 : 
a ge » si ioe ae TREASURY BILLS : rops’ C i al 14, aa - — — vee 231,977,764 
Orpixary | | | | | er | Rest... < 3,473 55K | Other Secs. : 
Revenve | | | (£ millions) i Public De ps * 6,256,757 Discounts & : 
income Tax... . .|1300000}1073889/1182906) 48, 873 60,082 | | Cte Dias... foe i ste 
Feb EE esa s< | 80, 000) 66,322} 63,681) 2,210, 2,800 a Per | Bauheve - -. 904,113,407 puna leila ae 
27, Bstate,etc., | | Average | Cent Other Accts.. . 57,379,162 22,596,193 
1945 BB. 6 cscs | 100,000) 89,728! 101,569} 1,878 3,035 Date of | _| Rate  (Allotted Note 29.677,545 
StampS.....--- | 19,000} eee oe 260 700 Tender | | | of Allot- at | 261, 492. 569 | Gol 1 & Si] an 7 : 
ND. 5} 30,514) 590! 590 Applied! ment Min. eee 43 
3-02 EPT. | 500,000) 437'156| 445,892| 7,648) 7,267 | Offered) "Ft, [Allotted me » Pees, PP carn i 
335 Other Inid. Rev.| _ 2,000, Sse] 6H, 150) 150 % 285,775,876 | 285,775,876 
4-14 Total Inld. Rev. eevee 1713248) 1839554, 61,589 74,604 1944 : | | a ll * Including Exchequer, Savings noes Commis 
a padobebwens Mar. 3 ! 90-0| 201-7] 90-0! 1911-86| 23 sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
3-49 engl o eee ses Te = 514, 201 535, 404 16 581 13,883 Dec. 1 | 110-0 | 232-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-72 | 23 
4-35 Excise. . 472,900) 451, 790) 469,885 12,783 18,485 ve 8 110-0 221-7 | 110-0 | 20 1-33 | 32 | 
2-88 Total Customs ‘| | - | a A = = 4 ; as | — aia a = | 
oms & ‘0 | 205-4| 110-0! 20 1-50] 27 
a J. etiee....... 037800 ( re 0 | 0 | ; 67 - z ree 
3 _—_ |1037800| 966,691 1005289) 29 ee Mogt | 10-0 | 208-0] 110-0) 20 0-67) 17 | COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
3-64 Motor Duties + 27, 000 27,171} 23,338] 251] ... Jan. 5 | 110-0 224-2! 110-0 | 20 1-81 36 | thes a 
$4 Sak ~ | se 13 110-0 | 211-1 | 110-0. 20 1-50| 37 | (£ millions) 
3:32 WirelessLicences} 4,850) 4,340 4,420) ... | 430 a . i : cs nae : .o > | | 
4-38 s. -] 800, 980/880). |. Feb, 2 | 110-0, 225-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-26} 29 | 1944 1945 
5.94 Sundry Loans| 7,350, 6,390) 7,096 ... |... ” 16 | 110-0 | 207.3 | 110-0 | 20 0-53 | 37 os. | wens ole 
iscell. Rece 24,000) 70,32 4.99 2 35 ” , 2 55) 37 Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar 
os Miscell. Receipts 30 10,529) 84, 991; 250; = 358 M2 23 | 110-0 | 208-6 ; 110-0 | 20 0-99; 17 “. | ao. a 
3-9] Total Ord. Rev. '3101800 2789148 2970568 a1, 454 107760 aa ee | ieokee 
| ee - 7 | | 
4-14 | | | On March 2, applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills Issue Dept. : | 
| SgLtF-BALANCING | | | to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- | Notes in circulation... ..!1090 -6)1215 -7/1217 -1/1220 -6 
| PO. & Brdcastg.| 112,370) 103,850, 109,650) 1,700) 2,400 day and Friday of the following week were accepted |! Notes in banking depart- | | 
———|— oa as to about 21 per cent. of the amount applied for, eet ....ce<. ; |} 59-6} 34-6} 33-1' 29-7 
SP eres '321417 0 2892998 3080218 93,1 154 110160 and applications at higher prices in full. Applications Government debt and 
| at £99 15s. Od. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were securities*... ..... 1149 -4:1249 -3'1249 -3)1249 -3 
= - — accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are | Other securities........ 0-6 0-6 “7 0-6 
. being offered for March 9. For the week ended March 10, | Siiwer OOMbi cee c tes 0-0 0-0 0 -0} 0-0 
t in the banks will be asked for all Treasury deposits at | Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1944, | “a rr a maximum amount of £100 millions. j fine o%. .. -2+ +168 + 10) 168 - 00) 168 00) |168 -00 
ssues out 0 ne ePOst . | 
The Exchequer to meet | tbl sik dal | 8-5| 10-3 18-1} 6-3 
he payments* NATIONAL SAVINGS Bankers’ . ee | 162-2} 196-7) 207-8 204-1 
(f thusands) | CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% | tae os a eee 
Expenditure | ee mé ae ., | April | April | Week | Week BOND SUBSCRIPTION a oe a othe reseed 22S ‘| 56 °2) 286 26 
1944-45, 1 | 1 | Sed ended (£ thousands) | Government .....-.--.. 161-6) 224-0] 238-0} 232-0 
- | to to | Mar. | Mar. wa sii acaaeteet once =™ maha ‘a Discounts, etc... ...ceces | 9-2 9-2 8-5) 7°8 
Mar. | Mar. | Sgr | "3. ag se, | 18% | CU ax cckspehesanes | 16-5] 14-9) 23-1) 14-8 
i »_ | 1944 | 1945 Week 2 ° (0 | Exch Bt s even cwetactsent 187-3) 248-1; 269-6) 254-6 
1944 | 1945 ended N.S.C. Defence | Savings | —— | Banking depart. res. ..... | 60-3) 36-2 34 8) 31-2 
ee he ; | Bonds | Bonds | (1959) | % | % 29 % 
tetany | Z | “ Proportion ”........+++| 26-2 13-5} 12-1) 11-6 
ao 1944 
tS Nan. of | Dec. 28 | 2,516 | a64 | 3,072 | 3,156 , : 

i - * Government debt is. £11,015,100; capital 
lei eee | em 8] ate | kerr | see | 335 £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 million 
ireland jugs 000) 1, onl 8 2 id 596 » 9] 4,798 | 2,385 | 5,659 | 8,227 to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 

cd » | Seer | 303 5,923 | 10,102 
j | » 2 50 | 1,774 | 5,755 10,398 
Services ..... | 7 7,000) 6, — 7 oor s 7. * 30| 41036 | y'548 | 5:587 | 1118 | 
'436,000| $69,268] 419,625) 50,1571 42,755 | Feb. 6 | 8054 | L794 | 4178 | 14,777 
All » i) Cee | 1942 | 17,052 | 213,573 I NK RING 
- Supply Services. [ssotss9 4965122 5145744 115600) 130704 " 99| stig7 | a4 | 7655 | 13801 PROVINCIAL BA CLEA s 
i 1 o atl 4,841 | 1,767 | 5,857 | 16,201 
| ae 5937599) 5552590) 5563567 143737) 7)173459 Mar. 6 7 ra | 10,312 | 18,160 | £ thousands 
| | Totals | &: Aaa, Mamita, seis: 7" : 
° |  SeLF-BALANCING y | ee | Week A 
® | PO. & Brdcastg.| 112,370} 103,850} 109,650] 1,700 2,400 | ‘date [2,528,975 | 792,929° |2,881,52218 151.7914 | an. | ae 
26 SCOTS sh ete — 
- 16049769 5436240 5673017) 145437)175859 * 275 weeks, t+ 218 weeks. ¢ 18 weeks. | ie ; <a 
36 oe ee § Including all Series. | | wor. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
4 cei | /- | & | Seo on 
A h h 2 Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to eo | » a » 
0-7 in \ change has been my iy he eS ees Mar. 6th amounted to a total value of £10,458.509, | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
0-8 Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary Up to Feb. 24th principal of Savings Certificates to the ae — | ! 
oe expenditure under “Total Supply Services” instead of amount of £208,120,000 has been repaid. j | 
5-1 as shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a eee days :—| sie on wie ies 
uction from ordinary revenue. 3irmingham..... i | ’ | , 
2-7 , GOLD AND SILVER Bradford........ 1812 | 2,441 | 17,481 | 18,351 
[3 The Bank of England's official buying price for gold Bristol..........| 642 | 156 | 6,424] 6,558 
: After decreasi 25 . remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the PM atsaks<taiys 694 | 42 | 5,868 6,783 
5:9 er decrea se ] xchequer balances by week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce Pe ee |} 1,630; 2,076 | 12,521 | 13,126 
ke £192,388 to £2,739,020, the other operations have been 25$d. for cash and for two months. The New Leicester........ | 946 | 1,087 | 8,023 oan 
d —— * ) York market price of fine silvér remained at 44} cents Liverpool ....... | §,366 | ,730 | 47,686 7,582 
if: for the week (no longer shown separately) | per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices | Manchester...... | 3,555 | 4,221 | 32,307 | 33,563 
3.3 Increased the gross National Debt by were as follows :— Newcastle....... | 1,546} 1,932 | ey 17,023 
; Kaas Gold Silver Nottingham ..... 465 | 528 | , 4,761 
32 £67,933,283 to £22,188 million. per per Sheffield ........ | 1,336 | 1,451 | 10,748 | 10,424 
4 asin Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas Southampton....} 156 | 355 | 1,569 | 2,064 
on 945 Rs. a. Rs. a. ———  ——_ —_. 
a MET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) RE cciscdanopesin 14 8 127 14 12 Towns ....... | 20,176 | 23,320 | 181,102 | 185,690 
aa a 100 tile OD 14 15 127 14 | —__. ____ ——__ 
‘ile Re idea 14° 8 129 6 Dublin*......... sm 2,926 | 72,093 | 67,960 
mber NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) ian aemesneneeeets™s evan 7 et whet ee 
A Gee. gdh sea debe ness esse 1 ek ewapesescwe 74 #15 131 0 * Feb. 26, 1944, and Feb. 24, 1945. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 24, | 15, | 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A/s 


. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
: 22, | 29, 
1945 | 1945 


ASSETS | 1945 












THE Bi 


THE ECONOMIST, March 10, 1945 
BANK OF CANADA 


Million Can. $'s 


’ 























Jan. Jan. | Jan. . a 
Million $’s Gold and English ster. ....| 41-79) 50-86} 50-86) 50-86 ; 26, 10, | 27, _ 
— Other coin, bullion, etc. ...| 10°85) 22-82} 21-18) 21-18 +R Asszrs 1944 4949 1945 | 1945 
12 U.S.F.R. Bank Feb. | Feb. | Mar Call money, London ... 50 -61/131 -27/126 -31)130 -95 ee ee 
ene is | a3 | 1 Secrts. and 1 bills. . . .|245 -85/248 -95|251 -93)/256 -43 icone °° 0-56) 172-26) 172-26) 179.9 
RESOUR s ya », 29, , I yunts id advances. . 6 -85 2-53! 24-24! 24-68 : -IABILITIES | 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 eee SESH SS -S5 SEG SESS") Sermition ......:<.-- 1259 -26|1525 -46}1527 -34la63¢ 
due from Treasury .. 19,303 17,695) 17,694) 17,725 Wotes ian on F 163 -261195 -24/193 -741193 -24 Note circulation 869 -55| 1030 -5211025 5411019. 
Total reserves .......... 18,592) 18,587) 18,610 De ee She ma avian? .21lnTe .iclona«] Deposits: Dom. Govt., 39°14 36°38! 35-76 3 — 
; oo ; Deposits, ¢ 174 -93|201 -61/215 -16/204 -13 . s 6 31-4 
Total cash reserves .... 272 264 Chartered banks . | 308-40) 408 -48) 410-43 > 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... 19,181 19,439 : : | j 81% 
Total loans and secs. . 19,416 29, 19,764 BANK OF BELGIUM + ld : a : cm : —_ | 
Total resources ...... 40,391 72) 40,454 Million Belgian Frs ve hoe edicts 1 B os i be i oe vn Foreign t's - 
° “xchange ontro 20ard agalnst sec iri ties 2e 
. Walker ( 
LIABILITIES Ee Feb. “eb. eb. ‘ a 
BR. ectes in cin. . 339) 21,950) 22,065] 22,162 “25, 1, ‘Is, 22, RESERVE BANK OF INDIA St 
Excess mr. bank res. . . 1,000 900 900 ASSETS 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 _— ie Coal 
Mr. bank res. dep........ 14,022) 13,999, 14,228 | Gold ..... a _ .| 32,094 32,094] 32,0941 32,094 Million rupees Pereoaks ( 
Govt. deposits ........-. 547 _ 517 460 Foreign exchange .... 910) 1,020; 1,050} 1,040 ————— ; 
Total deposits ........... 16,218) 16,188) 16,270 Private loans and discounts, 2,446) 2,427| 2,025} 1,724 Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | F b : 
Total liabilities .... 40,391) 40,272; 40,434 Loans to State...... . .| 33,916] 35,216) 36,901! 37,191 11. “16 Tg cb. | Feb, Electr! 
Reserve ratio.... 62 -89% 148 -79% 148 -6% 48 -4% LIABILITIES | ASSETS | 1944 1945 1945 | 1sks 16, yidland C 
7 ee esa 50 . «| 44,329! 45,514! 47,392) 47,944 Cold tin A holies 444, 444 444) qqal 1945 : 
BANK AND TREASURY Current accounts : | Ri »e CO: = ; 137 153 144 ‘| 444 Fir 
RESOURCES (a) Govt. accounts...... | 5| 6 4| l Bala ae eh 176 3 on 3 583) 133) don 
Monetary gold stock... 20,507) 20,506/ 20,506 (b) Private accounts . .| 3,529’ 3,843! 3,694 3.444 Seating 7 aa ok “ 9'263 9° 3631 3,525) 3,635 Culloden C 
Treasury & bank currency 4,124) 4,124) 4,123 ind Sel man. eet "583 aoa 578) a — yortgage ‘ 
sane 7. ‘ . a » see 8 ‘ 
Liapriitizs CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Investments .-....| 82 175, 203 215 ayy | Oeics 
Money in circulation... ... 25,533) 25,652 25,750 Milli , eee eens mee] se neal saan eco S 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 24901 2'936| 2,901| 21817 Million G's Notes in circulation) 8,706) 10,340) 10,429) 10,542] 10,54, | ™ 
| ; Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Deposits : Govt.... 518 2,942 a 3707 2,776 Mc 
we | 26, 10, 17, 24. I ea on aie 568) 675 5 720| 763 3 | 
BANK OF FRANCE ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Reserve ratio...... 91 -8%|95 -2% 95 *5'%0|95 *5%0193 6%, §8.Ca 
Rs wanna ennes <0 ssien os 2 65} 2°65) 2-65) 2-65 xe 
Million francs British a. | % bo oh 27 -84| 27 -84 "A Diember | 
Sterling balances......... | 1-60) 2-03) 1-45) 1-34 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY Kran Ru 
. bi LIABILITIES | | tuala Ka 
oe ee Notes in circulation. ...... | 27-65} 32-151 32-05 31-94 Million Turkish pounds Kuala Pil 
25, ; ; 5, a F. 
Assets 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 . ; ae Tek ( 
on shales : a 75,151; 75,151; 175,151) 7e161 SWISS NATIONAL BANK Jan. |, Dec. | Dec. | Dec, 
ivate discounts and Million Swiss Frs. 12 Sie ards 
advances......... 41,700) 41,398} 42,033) 41,845 a é ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 
Advances to State : | ; Feq. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. eee 202-7) 276 -4| 276 -4) 276 +4 ee 
+ nsned 480,512) 491,112, 488,212) 488,662 15, 15, | 3l, | 7, | 15, Clearing and other exch...) 96-8) 56-1) 52-7] 544) ghiteley 
a) Inoccupationcosts) 426,000 426,000) 426,000) 426,000 ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Treasury bonds ......... 131-6! 128-2) 128-2) 128.9 rs 
b) Treasury advances; ... | 10,600) 7,700) 8,150 | Gold......---..-- 4226 -7/4560 -2/4576 -7/4570 -7/4598 -3. | Commercial bills ......... 466-6) 576-5! 584.0) 583-7 
ic) Fixed advances ..| 54,512; 54,512) 54,512) 54,512 Foreign exchange ..| 85-5) 107-3) 94-9) 97 ‘6| 101-3 ET Gh neuen o> 65 6 61-3! 48-0) 46-2) 46+) sstoc I 
LIABILITIES ee Discounts, etc. .-.-.-| 100 -4) 78 -2) 167 -8| 165-8} 193-0 EL isin neous 251-2) 262 -7| 255 *8) 265°7 Seacks 
Notes. tice ietueee | 562,412) 569.958) 569,718) 568,959 Advances ....-.- : 14-2) 15 -2| 14-8} 14-2) 13-9 LIABILITIES Seonett 
Deposit total ....... | 43,234, 4€675| 38,571) 38,789 | Securities......--.| 64-7) 64-3! 64-4) 64-4) 64-4 Notes in circulation ...... 806 5 971-1) 960-6) 9644} Wolsey | 
a) Government accs.| 743, 765 765 716 LIABILITIES | Ys a RR scans 215-1) 198-7} 208-3| 213-3 ~ 
b) Other accounts...| 42,491) 4£,910! 37,806, 38,789 Notes in circulation) 2829 -0/5578 -9'5409 -2/3370 -7|3350 -9 Clearing and other exch. ..| 31-3! 29-5} 30-2] 28-5 Tr 
Other sight liabs. ..| 243-0! 240-0, 243-01 244-21 245.7 5 
_—e ao = ——_—_ ee wet 
aE EEE West Ri 
‘Continued from page 228 ‘*THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES bn 
; septs (1927 = 100) = 
number of workpeople involved was 31,900 in January, 1945, a — — 
33,500 in December, 1944, and 92,000 in January, 1944. Dis- Mar. Aug. Feb Feb. Feb. Birming 
putes in coal mining, metal. engineering and shipbuilding in- 31, 30, 22, 13, 27, British 
dustries accounted for the loss of 94,000 days, and involved 1937° 1939 1944 1945 1948 Broads 
27;900 people last January - Bquato 
: Cereals and Meat .......... 93-0 | 66-9 | 109-6 | 107-6 | 108-4 J Gen. C 
Milk Supplies.—In a written reply to a Parliamentary ques- paner Foods ......-..+.++. 10-4 | 61-1 | 107-3 | ms | oe —_ 
tion last week, the Ministry of Agriculture stated that the supply EN chithcimuingaccc, ce ae Bs i ans | oo : we Londor 
of milk in England and Wales for January, 1945, was 89,000,000 Miscellaneous.............. | 87-0 | 77-6 | 129-0 | 128-9 | 1289 — Mercar 
lions, compared with 87,000,000 gallons in the previous seaman e cea ener areata Oe — 
anuary; the average supply in the month of January in 1937, plete Index............ 87-2 7-3 | 116-2 | 1182 | 1184 Seottis 
1938 and 1939 was 76,700,000 gallons. The non-priority allo- | ae 119 9 90-8 158-4 | 162-6 | 1629 Scottis 
cation is to be raised from March 18th from 2 pints to 2} pints — 
are | 
a week. * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery United 
Agricultural Prices.—Prices for the 1945 cereal crops will be FINANCE AND BANKING a 
the same as last year’s. For potatoes there will be an overall , Somes 
increase (except for the first earlies) of 10s. a ton, and for MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between} South 
sugar beet an overall increase of 5s. a ton. For 1946 these —— and March 8th :— * 
increases for potatoes and sugar beet will be withdrawn if it Bills 60 dave tke eS eee ae ee rere wees SE has 
proves possible to relax compulsory growing directions. if lw-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 114%; 3 months, 14%. Oy cal Barra 
compulsory direction for wheat and rye can be dispensed with money, 112%. | Shor — 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount de — 
i a ; , a ’ o; at notice, o- : ritis 
in 1946, the acreage oo will be reduced from A4 to 42 Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained Britis 
an acre. Prices per cwt. will remain unchanged. The minimum unchanged between March lst and March 8th. (Figures in brackets am}  Broof 
price for 1946 millable barley will be reduced from 90s. to - oe. swam +48 i ‘asad diene —_ 
‘ : . . . ¢ : -023- ; mail transfers 4-02}-03%. Canada 
80s. per quarter. There will be an overall increase in prices 0% $ (4-862) 4-43-47: mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (925 +2%)) Craig 
fat cattle for July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, of 2s. 6d. per 17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 199f-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Swedea) Cross 
live cwt. For fat sheep and lambs the overall increase will be Sustanah deecios C18 war a _ ae a Ry ry hone _ 
. : send le scudos *80- -20; mail transfers -80- -30. anama a 
zd. per Ib. deadweight and for fat pigs Is. a score deadweight. $4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-8456 (buying); Uruguay} Engl 
From June 28, 1945, packing stations will pay an extra 2d. 17-6597 p. (buying). Field 
per dozen for eggs. For a year from April 1, 1945, milk prices Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spala.} Inter 
will be adjusted to increase the average price by ss. 8d. a Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. a 
Ss ‘ oe . Marte Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between March Ist John 
gallon. The bonus will continue for another year on its present and March 8th. 
lines. Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. Rupee (/8d. per rupee) 17#-1844. asc 
Beigian Congo. Francs 1764-3. China, National $3-3y%. Iran. RI. toe he 
° : ° os Wb 
Licensed Hotels Wages Board.—The Catering Wages Com- ae. Sat on am Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whi} Rob 
mission have reconimended the establishment of a wages board = 
for licensed residential establishments and licensed restaurants. NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES Uni 
The number of establishments within the scope of the board l l l l se 
will probably amount to about 10,000, employing more than ee | oe | Mar. | en. | Me, > 
100,000 workers. The establishments include licensed hotels with | r> oa Wh 
four or more letting bedrooms, residential clubs and hostels. ae r, 
licensed restaurants, railway station refreshment rooms and some Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Po 
canteens. Restaurants attached to public-houses are specifically London....... 4024§ | 4024§ | 402¢§ | 4024§ | 4025§ | 40248 | 40258 Jan 
Iuded. si . } Se Montreal...... | 90-810 | 90-875 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-750 | 90-680 | 90-750 
excluded, since these are to be covered by the Public-Houses Zurichft....... | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 
Wages Board which the Commission intend to recommend. Buenos Aires.. | 24-95* | 24-95* | 25-00% | 25-00* | 25-05® | 25-05* | 25 -03° ae 
Rio de Jansizo. 5-19 | 5-25 5-25 | 5-25 5-25 | 5-25 | 5:25 Mic 
L bi NE owiena de 4-07 4°08 | 4-08 | 4:08 | 4-08 | 4-08 | 4-08 
_ “The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change Barcelona..... | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-28 
im the index during the week ended March 6th. The complete Stockholm .... | 23°86 | 25°86 | 23°86 | 23°86 | 23°86 _ 


index (1935=100) was 158.7; crops 135.8; and raw materials 
185.5. . 


| 23°86 | 23-86 


§ Bid. 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78 + Free Rate. 
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| 2, 
1945 | 
26) 179. @ompany J | 
%s pany Year | Tots : Net 
hss Year, | Total | Deprecia-| Profit, | ““for | —— Appropriation 
41010 2 hae — Deb. | Distribu- T ——_—__——— i Preceding Year 
6 19% = | nterest tion | Pref. | Ord + or— || ee 
13) 43) 76 | Div. | Div. | Rate | To Free in | oT { .7. | 
1 i | i . | Rensenes | Carry \| oe | Net | Ord 
ee | | j | ofi | — 
© Foreigy , Breweries, &c. £ — Forward | . on | _ 
ies, 1g (’s Brewery Co.......... | £ | £ £ | j ] 
Walker (Peter) & Cain (R.).. psec ey a 724,265 ee | £ £ ae | 
Peak :. 58 | ase | 2,627 | | ™ j £ | ( . 
A Sat tlie | | 6,931 | ve | 372,562 tae i poe | 88,325 30 | | f | % 
file Coal CO... +. eee eee j : : =e 204,306 + 3,302 |) i | 
eo Seseaks Colliery CO. ........0+.-. | Rec. 31 | 206,670 Fecal | a | £ 3262 |) sel798 | 395302 | 8 
i eereee ec. 1 21191 on’ ,670 280 1} | | , j pve } & 
| , | 26,151 | ,125 || 10,445 . | 
ahs Electric Lighting and P | | 5,037 [Dr. 20,771 | 0,445 | 85,708 | 14 | 100,000] + 10,517 | 1 | 
5 | 1945 yidand Counties Electric fo | | 7 nies | + 3,027 || 23798 wees) i 
aM i ply... Dec. 31| 639,848 | | ee 
33) 13 Financial, Land, &c | = 275,901 | 301,016 | 
25] 3,635 | Clarendon Property Co. . F . 016 || 81,250 | 120,000 8 i 
93) 9 543 (ulloden Consolidated serene? Sept. 30 | 57,746 { | : | 75,000 | 349 || 633,227 | 26 
7) yortgage Co. of the River pacers se ee ca | Baa - 3,494 | Dr. 8,901 || | | ee 
| ‘| = X Quests Sele oe & Investmt. Sept 30 Sree vi 19858 6,177 a | 9. , 3 
s Selection & Invest. Trust.. | Sept. 17,59 mesa 4638 ytT oe 2,129 oo + a 0: 7 | 
_ 10,585 Tobacco Securities Trust ‘em — 34°954 = oo 10137 ame | 10,937 at 2,000 | — 143 “T7184 | oe ag i Nil 
20 = Motor, Aviati i a "| 397'400 5,278 oe. aah oe at. fe = 91,340 | 19,211 7 
Oglggcte | $8.Cars Limit ‘ponmediees jy ee | dee} “6 | Lioo] + 1,245 | 18,348 | 7,206 | Nil 
mosey | $5.02 Limited ......-.... ee | ~ | faninek =” 1s Mei Bah 2225 | 5 
ieee | Stites | ? , | 16,943 | 24,664 29,603 ore, | : 5,238 | 415,238 | 15} 
EY Mater Rubber Estates. .......... | | : 6,500| 12,000| 10 | 5,849| + 315 | | 
Krian Rubber Plantations Dec. 31 1.433 | ,849 | + 315 | 154.41 
Kuala Kangsar P| Roses eee Dec. 31 A soe Dr. 618 | | | H aah on,ees | 10 
/ antations.... | 977 | | ; 870 || 
nae Kuala Pilah Rubber............02. Oct. 31 1,566 = } 126 | 8.895 | 
feok (F.M.S.) Rubber..... 2.0.0... Dec. 31 —T of 82 | "74 ) vs | 518 1,458 | | 
> | Dee, s rereeeee | Dec, SI 212 a | Dr. 322 | 44 i.) Sees E ry | + 126 | "880 | eT | ee 
4 1344 Lennards pees 208 Chaves ; | oe 3127 |). a ot ae 322 wane | Dr. 62 | Nil 
+4) 194 | public Benefit Boot Co. ...... seeee | Dec, 7 oe | jos OL 67 | Dr. 545 | Ni 
7 am eee es eer a tench Dec. 31 ae | ane | 17,786 | 43,520 || 7 120 | Dr. 267 Ni 
“ ‘ yea: UO, cc ecce “> 2 € | I 2 | | 1] 
4 128-2 Whiteley (William)........... ae _ = | 93,461 1242 | aoore | 33,764 ree | 3,125 | 25 10,000 | | 
2 =. Text | . 201,706 20,166 | seas 76,084 || 10,000 | seer 10 1. 9 || 70,868 15,764 | 25 
4) 268.2 | Aristoc Limited eet a? a | an oy i ee, | + set tae) aa! 7 
Barracks Fabrics Prit ti stent teenies Dec. 31 92 | i , > 10,000 | + 3050 i] 1,559 | 60,854 1 
ds scaa | Beet (James) & nting Co. ...... oe 341 ms 38,984 | ,050 || 193,191)  31,469| Ni 
3 a4 Wolsey Limited... — (Warrington) | Dec. 19 ta'eee 2,528 11,139 | whew | 5,000} 20,000} 20 | l 
——.UC<C TC Dec. 31 | 1497319 | 34138 9,556 2218 || 5,000} 5,625) 74 | 20s | + 3,984 |) 89,827 | ; 
Tramway and : . 34,138 45,861 $a | a 8,00 0 | 3,000 | — 486 || roe By a 
cn fame Aires Town & ‘Omnibus ; 87,430 || 28,125 | ar 10 1,500 | + ot a | 11,586 | 6% 
——— West Riding Automobile Co. rams. . June 30 4.607 | | | } or ar “a 1 861 150 697 9,568 10 
- ssereeee | Dec. 31 a | Dr. 209 322 || | , | 46,575} 44 
Trusts . aia 512} 50,465| 74870 || 6939} 20 
American Trust C | | | 870 6,939 | 15 | = — 209 || 
a en Beceses O. vse eeeeeeeeeeee Jan. 31 | | H 20,489 | 10 | 21,000} + 2 poe 4,299 Dr. 1,294 Nil 
ieee tment Trust .... N 88,328 | i] | 2,037 304,976 | 48.114 
Feb. ee em te Di Rake ee ey Lake Dee, . 43,471 pig rar 40.314 || 12.700 | : , 10 
a Mm am & teers esse SY eC. 1/280 | occ 285 45, | 2, | 0,160 | | | 
1948 British Maritime Trust...... Trust .. | Dec. 31 390.740 | Dr. 910 | 539 die 17°357 ; 6 j 4,000 | + 171 I 80.4 i 
Seadstone Investment Trust....... De P } 185 | 225 44 | : 2 ee 25,266 | 6 
tines ee TUE. 6060s Dec. 31 81,787 | | oe 565,144 ] 25,190 | "an a a + ay 42,658 | 20,877 $ 
- ical Trast Investment... . a. - sueaee oon | a l si 1 pi 8} 20,000 | + 9] a | sation | Dr '104.\ Ni 
“4 oo PTUSt . «esse eee eee sees Saag 1499 | , 1,231 |} 1 - | 500 | 74 a ons | 38 565 | 182,553 | 
113 Gen. Consolidated Investment Trust Dec. S| so0c422 | fae) wel 14991 | azar | “$3 | i ~ tas _es'a30 36,587 | 7 
St Sl etienst Tawestenent Trost... | Jan. 422 | 479 ||. 321 | 54 | 65,930 | 26,270 | Nil 
Se fete 6 Grdadse ae Jan. 31} 58,518 | 34,366 | 61,626 || _9,75 ges | 3t| daa] Va50 || ‘g0295 35,731 | 
hh... Jan. 31 | 35,409 626 || 9,750 | 16,000 | . 8 247 | — 1,250 || 2 ot a 
128 « Mercantile sdale Trust ... lw 68,555 , 39,473 || 10,20 | 000; .8 | 5,000 | eww Ii 29,225 | 10.028 | 
. eee cee ns | Feb. 1 | 97789 | | 37,054 | 107 | 10,209} 20,419 | 000 | + 3,616 || 94,584 | 028) St 
Midland-Caledoni & Gen. Trust | Jan. 31 an | 36,37 oat peel wal. |) "219 || 584 | 50,811) 7 
118-4 Premier Inv onian Investment Trust | Dec. | 449,401 | | ,972-} 115,523 |} 11,7 9 7,200 8 | 9 | 54,839} 31,001 
: vestment Co Dec. 31 25.834 | |} 156,040} 281 i| »719 12,500 | Ay - 5,342 || 64,809 | : 9 
Scottish Ce We ee oe 834 | 174 || 4 0} 8 | 35,000; — i 809 33,53 
OE) Recerca | 8| Bet - | See) Se BeBe ped eee ey 
Sea Scsttidh Amnatican Trest... Dec. 31 1794 | | 98. ,250 || 23,437 peg 2500 | — 1012 |! ,332 | 153,842 | 10 
— Scottish American Trust..... | Feb. 143,907 | 1842 | 49,323 || 15, 7,812 ) 23 | 01 | 012 || 24,746; 8 
Sire ceri Invent Tras. | Jan 33 | gh 53 | | #2420] Go3s8 | testo | rei20 | | 2001 | ae | eae] Batty 
oie st. Corporation... | Dec. 3 859 | | 6'950 || 64001 22°40 | ;) .. 1+ eet ,372 | 26,047 | } 
31} 41,154 | aie iste | seael fae) & | + 8,700 |} 134,87 2 
’ | 220 |} 25,3 ; i 6,000 |! 876 37,155 
Mat wenewerte te. | | 14178 | 37,627 | 4 Re + See, See 20 
v Lt SUD, oc cece renee Cc | } : _ ‘ he 48 
ennai meee & Gateshead Water Co. .. Dec. 31 508,585 | | } | rd — 39,691 | 13'379 7 
ae bos Feb. 1| 435.876 108,736 | 233,448 | 68,002 | | | | , 7 
: Bank ene ec. 31! 329,519 ae 257,182 || 75,263 1,735 | eal 42,500 | + 32,479 || 
months, } Atlas Stone a eeeee r252 | 154,463 || 48,154 38. 69 9&6y5) + _ ~9'092 || 492,615 | 160,821) 6 
roy Ailes Stone Co. ......+--+++++++++- | Oct. 31 -“ | \ 533 3 |. - i 457,008 149,418 omer 
| _— ella aaa cn a) | Oe Se | | | eo ee 
ritish Industri 1 Pi tent e eee e eee ee Dec. 31 | ’ ; eee ! 64.17 , \| “os ' 4 | i! } 
smainet | British Wagon C | RE lc 494,389: ... | 177 | 225,925 || 19,500} 583] 5 | .. | — i 
ta an] Brot Wagon Co. «...2.e20esseees | 2) | ae ‘po'ors | a8'8ts | ae] septa ae see i; @Si eae 
woof & Wade .......+..++++++++. ; ; vo , 842 | 2,500 |7 & 9! 35,000 | + i 077 | 
gn Mesa Pages Goo | Dee St | ose'ees | 20,8001 Se'es2)  forss0 | 1,482] 171%] 8 |... Oi + tess See) ae 4k 9 
25 +28) }  Craigton Cen Paper CO. ..-++ 0+ +0. | Dec. 2 ; SS41S] | 22°67 70,350 || .3,450 | ae) 2 Ls + 61538 | 327,852 | 20,629 | 8 
Sweden ~~ Balldine’t . Qiao seve eeeeee Dec. = 42,254 | ae 27,961 | "5500 | 16,875 | 224 | 17,692 | + — snes | 22217 | 25 
: Darnell (J.) & oducts ..... ... | Jan. 79 ; 346 ~~ L 16,406 | 12,500 385 || 237,535 | 22,576 | 22 
gl DUE ca RR Jan. 31; 13,677 | | =o oot 4 Sele Ty oo) oat aoe 1 
See eee a] Bea] “| See) fe) = | SB] a] ORE ae] eae) a 
Field Sons & Ic CO. wo. sees eee e nese | , »731 | 468 | ° 8,129 || = i | 8 | a 5 i| 143 | 4,020 | } 
Spain. ees ie: ; Li ioe. Dee 31 ass 100,000 438'984 asreis “ | +280 " | t 175 | one Leyte 10 
ee eee Lees .. 1 t.3 7,123 | 27, 615 || 73,830 | 235,915 t] | + Ol 11,068 | . 22 
rch Ist} Johnson & Sl: (of Knottingley) Sept. 30 | 222,368 1839 66,360 || 5.915 | 10 | 100,000 | 2} 12,681 8,653 | 
yon @ Slater .......0ceecs... Dec. 31| 699321 4 91,007 |} 2.727 17,657 ,000 | + 25,239 || 570 655) 6 
es TRE FeKeeys Dec. 31 "932 | 4,064 |° 13” 152,820 |} 4,500 a7" 225 5.000 | + 2.455 || 582 | 419,346 | 10 
-184¢4.) Pascall oval Polytechnic .... ae 47,389 5,388 ee 55,854 || 1,950 | oe 455 || 98,875 | 23,553 | 20 
ne Philine (James) Limited .. -+++. | Feb. 8 40°682 | ; 20,886 30°580 || 1950 | 9.781 | 25 — + 29,357 || 216,249 | 86,389 | 
EET. css, | Dec. 24} 121,6 e000 | Snes] aries] as0| sove| ae | face || “gs'90 | Isia8 | 25 
waka Pullin (R. B) & Co... coo | Jan. 19 688 | 9,820 | 28,576 | 763 || 2,500) 30,750 | 25 | | + 7,292 | ao |  deser | 40 
Robinson (TI Sr ets senewes ss 0s Se | 115,876 | 8,090 F 53,297 || 22,941 | ; 25 | sive Pee 2 59,833 16,387 10 
bins¢ inns) & Sept. 30 906185 , 80,328 | 8 1941 | 4.217| 4 383 || 48,259 | , 
Sslincourt & a RUNG Se oe cae Dec. 31 4618s} 8,015 13-64 2.983 || 60,666 | 17 | 47 | ee 259 | 40,519] 25 
Py t & Sons ....... ° | ’ 646s 14 ’ 16,500 a 4 } 1,418 || 110,929 | 
Squirrel Cont a gacseevesesic | Nov. 30 61,848 9,570 29.59 ,708 | — | 8.75 nt see i + 3,162 i] ’ 28,201 47 
a oma — lonerg Co........... a ; 78,985 | = ap 5 70,513 || 11,250 | 8,750 , 17} | 5,000 Dai 1 i| 92,040 70,422 2 
Universal Asbestos... .... ec. 31} 32,625] "978 | 451} 37,192 |) 4, 16,619) | .. - 2m) aie) Ne 
wn | aiety Meatres Consolidated °°°:. ' Dec. 3h | “2164s | Fare} (aisea | S309 | sg | S500 | 35 | ~ |t.bel See siiss | 79 
7 Wembley St PE we Serer eccccsers a 1645 | ; j | 75,655 || 2 797 | 5 } 20 | 5,000 : 5,005 17,238 | Ni 
mbley Stadium . -. | June 30] 552 T te63| 4620011 gooe| 000 | ae — 1,150 || 24,313 | > 
Whitewor's uC erie cane se ckS : 662 17.630 6,240 6.004 | , | 20 | z i i} 13 8,474 20 
— ays Cyder Co | Dec. 31 157,578 7 51,769 112 | : 4 - | r 4,719 123,2 
y i aeaibes mae** Se 157,578 | 11,68 2,186 || 14,0 | ss 2,500 | — 222 19,544 
is, isgniva ; | Nov. 30 | 274,961 L605 | S4.300) 62,585 ] var | ser 0 one | S45 4 4221608 13,027 Ni 
0258 February 21. 1945 \No. of C arp remiare amet) 68210 || 4'500 | -22'500 | 22 10,000 | + 17,394 | 85,592 | 72,479 | 10 
0-750 | January 1 » aah io od £, 206 oS) aa c0e | |—— ee} 25 ane) +e ae | 47,796 | 20 
< > a , ‘ 9 | 4, 808 | ¢ | | | aera anneal etiten —_ » ,10 , 
$ arch 7, 1945 | 272| 59 - ise 322 7497 || 1.136 | a: Beer iinsen > 224 
: ; vf 26,121 52. rf 2,288 
5 +25 Gas Light & — | 2,447 | 4,337 > ere 600 | + 9 | eal 
08 Midian t & Cole Co. ete ono | Dec. 31 | i 18,094 |... 2,652 | + sae || 11,527 4,054 
3-25 ctric Corporation ... Dec, | 4,352,253 | | | i] | , I 54,746 22.865 
‘ “ae | Saeee  | RG Ae | 
3 +86 - 126} .. | 67,769} (117,415 | —— 523,120, 5 ls eeaens | 
: | | . , } 2 } oes 4 ,893 ll 3.360 
ij 42,000 { 9 20,000 7 9 | ’ ,889 172,048 A 
i | 1,231 | 335,944 | 14,599 © 


one 


=. 





7 - 


(7) Also 8-1d. for 1/ i aie 
q 1/- Unit on B Ord. S 
. Stock. (s) E 
(s) Eleven months. (#) Includes £45,500 
. id 
. for dividend on 34% Maximum Stock. 
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- THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Weposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 


CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, 5S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 562, MOSLEY STREET 


New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


RATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANUHKS: 
Madras 
Mandalay 
Nuwara 
Eliya 
Rangoon 

Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar 
Dar-es-sailaam Mwanra Tanga oes on 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... 
RESERVE FUND 


Aden and 
Aden Point 
Amritsar 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


Cochin 

(S. India) 
Colombo 
Delhi 
Kandy 


Mombasa | Colony 
Nairobi British 
Nakuru B.A, 
Entebbe 
Jinja 
Kampala 


Kisumu Kenys 


} Uganda 

Tanganyika Territory 
£4,000,000 
£2,000,000 


£2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Bxecutorships also undertaken. 
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INVESTORS 


should 
TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 


through a Member of 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official 
Scale of Commissions may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 


All Contracts must be completed in accordance with 
a 


the Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange. 
Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers 
are not Members of The Stock Exchange or under 
the control of the Committee. 

“ The Work of The Stock Exchange ” may be obtained 


on application to the Secretary: price one shilling 
post free. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY GENERA 
MEETING of shareholders will be held in the Bank's Premises ~ 
24 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on Tuesday, 27th March, 1945. 
at Twelve o'clock noon, to receive the accounts to 3lst December. 
1944. with the relative report by the Directors: to ceclare a 
Dividend; to elect Directors; to appoint Auditors: and for 


general purposes. 
By Order of the Board. 


T. T. K. ALLAN, London Manager. 
26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 6th March, 1945. 


PERSONAL 
SENSE AND A SENSITIVE PALATE. As you 


possess both, you should try T.T.T. Magnums 
Cigarettes made by WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 
92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Established 1823. 
100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-. Post Free. 
Sample fiat 50 for 6/8. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. C: emevts Press, Lto., Portugal St., Kingswa 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 











U.S. Representa 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,008 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - . - = £7,128,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .- $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
®, GRACEGHURGH STREET, LONDON, 6.6.3, 
Ohief Manager: A. Morse, 0.B.E. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIFRG THROUGHOUT INDIA ANpD 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated tn England ang 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, fs 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 











COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agenotes 
Australian Government. throughout Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted, 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australis, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia, . 
As at 80th June, 1044—Genera) Bank Balances... «+. £399, 100,888 





Savings Bank Balances one -- 800,286,765 
Note Issue Department eco eo , 199,586,045 
Rural Credite Department on 2,472,008 
Mortgage Bank Department ove 1,360,498 
Other Items... os ooo ese «=: 22,820,811 
2925 076,908 

A. H. LEWIS, Manager, 


Lendon Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, &.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, 


wc. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_  £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - ~- £155,000,000 


(1943 Accounts), 








THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the sixty-seventh ORDIN- 
ARY GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders will be held at 
the company’s offices, 61 Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Thurs- 
day the 5th April, 1945, at five o'clock in the afternoon for the 
transaction of the ordinary business of the company, pursuant to 
Act of Parliament. 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be 
represented at the meeting must deposit their share warrants in 
London, before the 22nd March, 1945, or in Alexandria before the 
2nd April, 1945, until after the meeting, at the National Bank of 
Egypt, 6 King William Street, London, EC. 4, or at the National 
Bank of Egypt. Alexandria, or at some other approved bank in 
London or Alexandria. 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 26th January, 1945. 

By order of the Board, 
. Fe \ Joint Managers. 





TRANSPORT Undertaking invites applications from experi- 
Z enced Accountants over 30 years of age for a Post as an 
Assistant for special financial duties. The essential qualifications 
are a good general education, sound experience of Accounting 
and Costing practice, and ability, without detailed oversight, to 
undertake and supervise financial investigations and to draft clear 
and concise reports thereon. Possessioh of a recognized pro- 
fessional qualification in Accountancy is essential. The success- 
ful candidate will be requiied to pass a medical examination and 
to serve-satisfactorily a probationary period. Applications from 
ex-Service men will :eceive special consideration. 

The initial salary will be a minimum of £600 per annum plus 
war wage and will be subject to periodical review. There is a 
contributory superannuation scheme. 

Applications, stating age and giving full particulars of quali- 
fications and past experience, with special reference to the 
essential qualifications stated above, should be forwarded so as 
to reach Box 58, THe Economist, Brettenham House Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C. 2, not later Saturday, 24th March, 1945. 





RAINS TRUST. ‘‘A United States of Europe ?’’ Beverley 
axter, Vr. Joad, F. L. Josephy, Sir Walter Layton, Lord 
Strabolgi. Question Master: Leslie Mitchell. Friends House, 
Euston Road, Monday, March 12th, 6 p.m. Tickets, 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d., 
1s., from Federal Union, 3 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 





NEALE HAYNE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, NEWTON 

ABBOT, DEVON. Required immediately, Assistant in the 
Lepartment of Agricultural Economics under the-Ministry of 
Agriculture Advisory Scheme. Salary £300 per annum, plus War 
Bonus. Degree or Diploma in Economics and/or Agriculture 
necessary. Applications to be made to the undersigned. —C. C. 
CATTERMULL, Secretary and Bursar. 


a 
\ YJANTED, Freehold or Leasehold Factory of 50,000 sq. ft. 

minimum, anywhere in Greater London area. Possession 
not later than 1917 is essential. Advertisers are prepared to 
dispose of their 40-year lease of premises of 35,000 sq. ft. in 
W.C. 2 district in exchange.—Offers to Box 3,463, Scotts, 9 Arundel 
Street, Strand, WC. 2. ® 


London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
tives R. S. Farley, 114 Liberty St., New York, 6.—Saturday, March 10, 1945 
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